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THE VISIBILITY AND READABILITY OF 
PRINTED MATTER 


MATTHEW LUCKIESH anp FRANK K. MOSS 
General Electric Company, Cleveland 


CRITICAL examination of the techniques employed in 
A researches in reading and typography reveals the need 

for more satisfactory criteria. Fortunately, recent re- 
searches in seeing (1) have resulted in the development of 
some new criteria, devices and techniques which already have 
been applied successfully to printed matter as a visual task 
and to reading as a seeing task. In addition, the new ap- 
proaches emphasize some important inadequacies in the con- 
cept of reading as a task and reveal a general neglect of 
certain factors which greatly influence the visibility of the 
task. Reading is such a prevalent task of critical near vision 
that research in this field should have all the aids which new 
concepts, criteria and techniques can supply. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to present two new approaches which the 
authors have developed and have successfully used in studies 
of various aspects and factors of reading as a visual task— 
visibility—and as a task of seeing—readability. 


VISIBILITY* 


Basic Considerations. The term ‘‘visibility’’ is used herein 
to denote the intensity of a psychophysical stimulus which 
evokes visual perception and discrimination. By definition, 
this quantity depends not only upon the efficacy of the visual 
processes of the observer but also upon the physical character- 
istics of the object of regard. If it be specified, however, that 
all measurements of visibility are to be made by observers 

* The use of this term in the present sense is now permissible since it 


has been agreed that the word luminosity should supersede the word 


visibility for expressing the relation between luminous flux and radiant 
flux (2). 
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H 

possessing normal vision and responses, visibility then, in ef- 
fect, eliminates the observer as a variable and denotes an 
attribute of the object of regard. Furthermore, the numeri- 
cal evaluation of the latter quantity depends upon the adop- 
tion of certain specific techniques. For example, it should be 
evident that (a) all measurements of visibility involve psycho- 
physical thresholds, (b) these threshold conditions may be ob- 
tained by varying one or more of at least four fundamental 
variables of the stimulus, and (c) that the degree of supra- 
threshold visibility be expressed in terms of some one of these 
four variables (3). In principle, these inter-related variables 
of the stimulus possess equal fundamental significance al- 
though some one variable may possess certain unique and 
desirable characteristics from a practical viewpoint. 

If an object is visible, it is necessary but not sufficient that the 
size of the object, its contrast with its background, the bright- 
ness of the background and the duration of the image on the 
retina each exceed certain liminal values (4). The threshold 
of visibility is obtained with the Luckiesh-Moss visibility meter 
(1) by simultaneously varying the contrast and the brightness 
of the object of regard while the visibility of the object is 
expressed as being equivalent to that of a so-called ‘‘standard’”’ 
object of elementary geometrical design and of a given size 
under certain specified conditions including particularly the 
level of illumination and the distribution of brightness in the 
visual field. Thus the visibility meter serves as a means of 
determining the equivalence in visibility between (a) a simple 
standard test-object viewed under specified conditions and 
(b) any object of regard of any degree of complexity in con- 
figuration, brightness-pattern, ete. However, the actual 
measurement of the visibility of a given object is simplified 
by calibrating the visibility meter by means of a series of 
‘‘standard’’ test-objects which are identical in configuration 
but which vary in size from the smallest visible to a size in- 
definitely large. Thus the visibility of any object, after it 
has been reduced to threshold visibility by means of the meter, 
may be read directly from the scale of the instrument. 
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The Luckiesh-Moss Visibility Meter. Our instrument, il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1, consists essentially of two colorless circular 




















Fic. 1. A laboratory model of the Luckiesh-Moss Visibility Meter. 





photographic gradient filters, precise in optical density and 


oe 


diffusion, which may be rotated simultaneously in front of the 
eyes of the subject while viewing a visual object or while per- 
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forming a visual task. These gradient filters not only alter 
the apparent brightness of the visual field due to absorption 
but also alter the contrast of objects within the visual field 
due to the slightly diffusing character (‘‘Q’’-factor in photog- 
raphy) of the photographie filters. The construction, calibra- 
tion, operation and precision of the visibility meter have been 
deseribed in detail elsewhere (1). ~ 

The Visibility of Type. The relative visibilities of seven 
modern faces of 10-point type in common use, as determined 
by our visibility-meter technique, are given in Table 1. All 
measurements were made with the printed matter illuminated 
to a level of ten footcandles and under a suitable and constant 
distribution of brightness in the visual field. Each value in 
this table represents the arithmetic average of 5 series of 5 
measurements each by each of 15 subjects possessing normal 
or near-normal vision. As a result of this volume of data, the 
probable errors of the final averages are of the order of 1 per 
cent. Each subject was instructed to adjust the visibility 
meter until he was just able to read (not spell) the printed 
words. Furthermore, the copy was so placed that the subject 
did not read the same group of words during each measure- 
ment. Thus it may be assumed that such factors as the length, 
configuration and familiarity of the words read were equalized 
for all type-faces. Since the effects of progressively increasing 
fatigue might be a possible source of error, the order of pres- 
entation of the samples during alternate tests was reversed. 
In order to minimize the possibility of error due to inequalities 
in the printing of these types, three different samples of each 
face were used during the investigation. An analysis of the 
three sets of data obtained did not reveal any significant 
differentials or inconsistencies. 

The data obtained by individual subjects are presented in 
Table 1 in order to permit a study of the precision obtainable 
with the visibility meter rather than for reason of their in- 
trinsic significance. In general, our experience indicates (a) 
that the measurements of visibility may be made at a rate of 
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about five measurements per minute and (b) that the results 
obtained by trained and untrained subjects are practically 
identical. It has also been shown (5) that the same relative 
visibilities of a series of dissimilar objects are obtained by 
those possessing unusually poor vision as by those possessing 
normal vision. 
TABLE 1 
These Measurements of Visibility Were Made at the Usual Reading Dis- 
tance of 14 Inches and under a Level of 10 Footcandles of Diffuse 
Lighting. Each Type Was Set with 3 Points of Leading 











Subject A B Cc D E F G 
_ pwr 3.16 2.81 3.14 3.14 3.23 2.90 2.98 
EI 3.45 2.98 3.50 3.65 3.14 3.13 3.13 
_Niphahcca 4.46 3.85 4.30 4.56 4.13 3.92 4.05 
gees 4.01 3.44 3.81 3.75 3.76 3.70 3.76 
_ Samed 5.20 4.69 5.40 5.55 5.19 4.92 4.95 
_ ppl saaee 5.46 4.69 5.38 5.53 5.21 5.01 5.06 
 sietnete & 3.53 2.95 3.48 3.26 3.11 3.13 3.30 
Ra 4.14 3.64 4.31 4.18 3.88 4.04 4.07 
_ eT 3.32 2.94 3.27 3.27 3.23 3.09 3.25 

WP icncistssisiins 3.17 2.89 3.16 3.23 3.16 2.99 3.10 
| St ee 4.99 4.35 5.02 4.91 4.78' 4.77 4.91 
. ee 4.23 5.09 5.26 4.70 4.67 4.53 
BB nin Ge 4.37 5.02 5.13 5.01 4.81 4.90 
pee ON 3.93 3.47 3.80 3.89 3.79 3.72 3.95 
> pcekdiacns 4.39 3.75 4.25 4.56 4.39 4.28 4.50 
Average ........ 4.19 3.67 4.20 4.26 4.05 3.95 4.03 
Per cent 
probable 
error ............ 0.88 0.82 0.73 0.86 0.87 0.88 0.84 





The practical significance of the differences in visibility 
among these 10-point types may be better appreciated by ex- 
pressing the visibility of each in terms of equivalent type-size 
as is done in Table 2. The latter data were derived from a 
previously determined relationship between visibility and 
type-size (6) for various sizes of Bodoni Book type. For ex- 
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ample, it will be noted that Type D is equivalent to 11.5-point 
type if Type B is taken as a base, although both B and D are 
actually 10-point types. 
TABLE 2 
The Relative Visibilities of the Various 10-point Types Expressed in Terms 
of Equivalent Type-size. Type B is Asswmed as a Base for 
These Comparisons 





Type-face A B Cc D E F G 


a gC. ma 419 3.67 420 426 405 3.95 4.03 
Relative visibility ........ 114.2 100.0 1145 116.1 110.3 107.6 109.8 
Equivalent type-size..... 113 100 113 115 109 10.7 109 








Since reading involves a complex series of visual and mental 
processes, it is not to be expected that all individuals will 
respond to typographical characteristics in a quantitatively 
similar manner. In addition, the processes of measurement 
are likewise of a complex character. Hence additional infor- . 
mation regarding the visual characteristics of these type-faces 
may be gained from an analysis of the individual measure- 
ments of visibility. In Table 3, the seven types have been 
listed in order of increasing visibility, as determined from the 
averages of the individual measurements. 


TABLE 3 


The Numerical Values Refer to the Number of Subjects Indicating a 
Particular Visibility Rating Per Each of the Seven Types 
Visibility Rating (Lowest to Highest) 








Type-face 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
IDF inscpnscncaneaislalid 15 
I sccingiictenneslaniahs 11 4 
EE Sn 1 6 5 1 
| URES Saree vr 2 4 6 
I chnssancaieibitlienes 1 1 


Q 
bo 
or DD 
Qa: 
owwr re 








1 





a 
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It will be noted that all of the subjects found Type B to be 
the least visible among these seven type-faces (Type B is 8 
per cent lower in visibility than Type F). The individual 
ratings of Type F are also in close agreement with 11 subjects 
rating this face as the second lowest in visibility and 4 sub- 
jects rating it as third. In contrast to the general agreement 
with respect to response to Types B and F, it will be noted 
that the subjects placed Type G in six of the seven rankings, 
although a large majority assigned it third and fourth places. 
Obviously, some of this ‘‘spread’’ is due to the fact that the 
visibility of Type G is approximately the same as that of 
Type Z. Similar conclusions are indicated for Types A and 
C. This ambiguity, due to the small differences in visibility 
between certain types, may be minimized by the grouping of 
types of approximately the same visibility as in Table 4. 














TABLE 4 
Visibility Rating (Lowest to Highest) 
Type-face 1 2 3 4 5 
B 16 
F 11 4 
IPI irs dniceerracitaaiice 1.5 10.5 2 1 
Aan 6 a. 0.5 1.5 10.5 2.5 
D 2 5 8 











It is obvious from Table 4 that the differences in visibility 
among these types (or groups of types) are not entirely re- 
sponsible for lack of agreement among the subjects regarding 
the relative rating of these types. For example, it will be 
noted from Table 2 that the difference in visibility between 
Type F and either Type EZ or G@ is not as great as that be- 
tween the latter types and Type A or C. Notwithstanding 
this fact, the spread of the data is much less for Type F. In 
other words, the subjects were in good agreement as to the 
relative ‘‘merit’’ of Type F’; and in less consistent agreement 
for the other types. From these considerations, it seems 
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reasonable to assume that this technique of measuring the 
visibility of reading matter does include some of the vagaries 
of the reader which are quite different from those involved 
in measuring the visibility of single or simple test-objects. 

The voluntary reports of the subjects suggest the desirability 
of measuring the visibility of individual letters as well as the 
visibility of words or phrases as a whole. For example, one 
of our subjects remarked that the lower-case ‘‘r’’ of Type D 
was difficult to recognize. Although we place little confidence 
in such reports, it was evident in this case, that the design of 
this particular letter was such as to invite comment. It is a 
well-known fact that the letters of the alphabet vary greatly 
in their visibilities and, admittedly, it is not practical to 
equalize these visibilities. However, it is quite possible that 
further improvements could be made if the visibilities of the 
individual letters were accurately measured and the design 
guided by such quantitative data. 

Such studies of the visibility of type-faces are necessary if 
the design of type is to be placed upon a scientific basis. Cer- 
tainly the differences in visibility among these types (over 16 
per cent) are not inconsequential from the viewpoint of pro- 
viding more favorable conditions for reading, particularly 
in situations which involve prolonged periods of critical read- 
ing under visual conditions which are often unfavorable for 
seeing. Furthermore when differences in visibility are viewed 
in terms of other controllable factors, such as type-size, level 
of illumination, ete., required to equalize various type-faces in 
visibility, seemingly small differences in visibility assume a 
greater significance. 

: READABILITY 


Theoretical Considerations. The term ‘‘readability’’ is used 
herein to express the integral effect of physical factors which 
influence ease of reading. As such, it includes a considera- 
tion of all factors which influence visibility as well as certain 
other factors whose influence is not appraisable by so-called 
visibility measurements. Among the latter are typographical 
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factors such as length of line, leading, margins and others. 
It will be noted, however, that the concept of readability is 
not extended to include a consideration of the comprehensi- 
bility of the reading matter. In general, a distinction is made 
between visibility and readability since the criteria for ap- 
praising these characteristics do not necessarily involve and 
measure all possible factors. For example, the visibility of 
a given line of print is not appreciably altered by the prox- 
imity of adjacent lines of print in practical typography while 
it is a matter of common experience that the ease of reading 
is markedly influenced by the space (leading) between suc- 
cessive lines (7). Nevertheless, in many cases visibility and 
readability are closely related. It will be noted that we do 
not use the term ‘‘legibility’’ which has been widely used in 
connection with reading matter, generally without clear defi- 
nition and perhaps never with precise definition. Having 
applied the term, visibility, rather generally to other visual 
objects and tasks it was logical to apply it to reading. We 
then adopted the term, readability, as applying to ease of 
reading which includes effects of reading upon the reader. 
Techniques. We have used the frequency, of involuntary 
blinking as a criterion of ease of seeing or ‘‘readability’’ in 
diverse researches with consistent results (8). Some of these 
results are briefly summarized in Fig. 2. It will be noted from 
these data that the rate cf blinking is invariably increased 
when the visual or seeing task is made more difficult. It will 
also be noted that this criterion is one of high sensitivity, as is 
revealed by the large differentials in the frequency of blinking 
during brief periods and among tasks which are commonly 
performed in the work-world. In addition, there is consider- 
able evidence from the sciences of physiology and psychology 
which reveal the significance of this criterion from a funda- 
mental viewpoint of ocular strain and fatigue (9). In brief, 
this criterion of ease of seeing possesses the advantages of 
fundamental significance, simplicity in application, and ob- 
jectiveness and satisfactory precision. Also the results ob- 
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Fig. 2. Changes in the rate of blinking while reading as various fac- 


tors which influence visibility and ease of seeing are varied individually. 
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tained with it are in accord with other physiological effects of 
reading studied by far more tedious and less practicable 
techniques. 

The tacit assumption is often made that the rate of reading 
should increase as the visibility of the reading matter is in- 
creased. Unfortunately, as far as test-procedures are con- 
cerned, this assumption is not a valid one in all situations or 
for all subjects. In some cases, for example, it appears that 
the subject merely expends less effort in the performance of a 
given task rather than to increase his production (rate of 
reading) when visual conditions are improved. Conversely, 
the rate of reading may be maintained notwithstanding in- 
creased difficulty due, for example, to decreased illumination, 
smaller type, ete. This tendency to compensate tends to make 
rate of reading an undependable criterion of ease of reading. 
Furthermore, there is reason for believing that the rate of 
reading is affected and limited by perceptual phenomena, 
habits and rhythms in reading more than it is by the physical 
characteristics of materials now in common use. Although 
we usually include rate of reading as a criterion in our in- 
vestigations, it appears that readability is more readily and 
certainly revealed by involuntary reactions than it is by “‘per- 
formance’’ over which the subject exercises voluntary control. 
This conclusion is decisively supported by the results of vari- 
ous researches performed years ago in studies of ‘‘ production”’ 
or rate of doing useful work as influenced by such controllable 
factors as level of illumination. 

The Readability of Type. The present investigation of the 
factor of type-design (chiefly boldness of types of the same 
size), as a factor influencing readability, involves a study of 
Types B, D and G (Table 1), 10-point in size, and set with 
three points of leading. These three types were selected from 
the group of seven type-faces used in the investigation of 
visibility in view of their range in visibility and apparently, 
in boldness. Since these modern type-faces do not differ 
greatly in visibility, it was a fair assumption that the more 
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elusive characteristic of readability would be ascertainable 
only by exhaustive measurements. For this reason the num- 
ber of types studied was limited to three. 

The experimental data summarized in Table 5 include (a) 
the relative visibilities of the three type-faces as determined 
by 15 subjects, (b) the average frequency of blinking during 
a 5-minute period of reading, and (c) the average speed of 
reading during a 5-minute period of reading. The data per- 
taining to frequency of blinking and speed of reading were 
determined by 42 subjects, each of whom read each kind of 
type at two different times, usually many days apart. All 
observations were made under 10 footcandles of diffuse illumi- 
nation and suitable and constant brightness distribution in 
the visual field. 

TABLE 5 


These Data Are Presented upon a Relative Basis. The Actual 
Experimental Data Are Summarized in Table 6 








Light Medium Bold 

(B) (@) (D) 
Criterion 

Relative visibility .................... . 91,1 100.0 105.7 

Frequency of blinking ............. 107.5 100.0 91.3 

Speed of reading ccm 99.3 100.0 100.1 





It will be noted from Table 5 that the frequency of blinking 
decreased as the visibility (and boldness) of the type in- 
creased. Thus it appears that the readability of type is en- 
hanced by increasing its boldness, at least within certain limits 
which have not been decisively established. This correlation 
between visibility and readability is an extremely important 
one since measurements of visibility may be made readily and 
with considerable precision while the appraisals of readability 
are tedious. Furthermore, the criterion of visibility yields 
data which may be interpreted, with respect to visual func- 
tions and limitations, upon a quantitative and rational basis. 

The appraisal of the relative readability of these three types 
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by the criterion of speed of reading is less decisive than that 
of the frequency of involuntary blinking as will be noted from 
Tables 5 and 6. In these tests the subjects were instructed to 
read at their normal rate and with their normal attitude 
toward the text-matter read. The latter was Wells ‘‘Outline 
of Science’’ and since a total of over 12,000 lines of each kind 
of type was read during the investigation, it is a statistically 
safe assumption that variabilities in the nature of the text- 
matter were equalized among the three sets of copy. This 
technique for applying the criterion of ‘‘speed’’ of reading is 
considered to involve normal conditions for reading insofar 
as ‘‘normal’’ conditions are obtainable in the laboratory. 
Under these conditions, the criterion of speed of reading 
usually fails to yield important differentials in situations in 
which such differentials are indicated by other criteria. 


TABLE 6 


The Experimental Data with their Correspending Relative Probable Errors. 
The Latter Exclude_the Systematic Differences which Exist between 
Subjects. In Computing the Average Values shown Below, the 
Geometric Mean Was Used in All Cases. 








_—_ Medium Bold 
(B) (@) (D) 
Criterion 

Relative visibility ............... 3.67 + 0.03 4.03 + 0.03 4.26 + 0.04 
Frequency of blinking 

(5-minute period) ........... 25.9 + 0.65 ae a 22.0 +0.59 
Speed of reading 

(lines read in 5 minutes) 134.7 + 1.05 | ar 135.8 +1.17 





The asterisks in Table 7 designate that the corresponding 
type-face was read last in the series of three tests. It will be 
noted that the frequency of blinking is somewhat higher when 
the type is read in the third period than it is when the same 
type is read in the first period. This is an indication of the 
progressive effects of ‘‘fatigue’’ and the necessity for repeat- 
ing measurements of this kind in reverse order. 
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TABLE 7 


The Experimental Results Obtained in Two Series of Measurements Which 
Were Made about a Month Apart 








_ Medium Bold 
(B) (@) (D) 
Criterion 
Frequency of blinking 
First series .............. 26.6 23.8 23.1* 
Second series ........... 25.2 24.3* 20.8 
DOI siriinnticins 25.9 24.1 22.0 
Speed of reading 
First series .............. 137.0 136.0 133.8* 
Second series ........... 132.3 135.2* 137.8 
pee 134.7 135.6 135.8 





In considering the magnitudes of the differences in fre- 
quency of blinking while reading these three types, it will be 
helpful to review the conditions under which they were ob- 
tained. It will be recalled that the period of reading was only 
five minutes in duration and that the reading was done under 
favorable environmental conditions by more or less proficient 
readers possessing normal or near-normal vision. Further- 
more, each subject was permitted to read at his normal rate 
and with his normal attitude. These conditions may be con- 
trasted with that of proof-reading, as an extreme case, which 
demands a high degree of attention to details of the task for 
extended periods of time. It is also conceivable that even 
greater differences would be obtained if less proficient readers, 
such as children, had been used as subjects. In view of these 
and other obvious considerations, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that the differentials shown in Table 5 indicate actual and 
important differences in the ease with which the various types 
may be read—that is, differences in readability. 

The authors acknowledge their indebtedness to Mr. 8S. K. 
Guth and Mr. A. A. Eastman for their part in accumulating 
these data and to the Mergenthaler Linotype Company of 
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Brocklyn, New York for their preparation of the printed mate- 
rial used in the experimental work. 
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PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS AS RELATED TO FACTORS 
IN PERSONAL HISTORY* 


FRED McKINNEY 
University of Missouri 


HREE hundred fifty-nine students were classified into 
three groups on the basis of their scores on the Thurstone 
psychoneurotic inventory—a well-adjusted group (N= 

90) with inventory scores from 0 to 29, an average adjustment 
group (N=115) with scores from 30 to 59, and a poorly-ad- 
justed group (N=154) with scores of 60 and above. Each 
group was asked to check three personal history questionnaires 
dealing with (1) familial relationships (62 items) ; (2) school, 
play, and subjective experience during the grade school period 
(67 items); and (3) the same experiences during the high- 
school period (67 items). Attempts were made to avoid com- 
mon errors found associated with the questionnaire technique, 
by acquainting the student with them. In order to separate 
the students’ opinions of desirable factors from the factors 
actually influencing his life, he was asked to check both. Only 
the latter are presented here. The percentages of students 
checking each item present in their histories were calculated 
for each group. Critical ratios were computed for the differ- 
ences between the extreme groups for all items on the three 
questionnaires. The items which significantly differentiated 
the two extreme groups with respect to adjustment were classi- 
fied. The most significant of these are presented in Tables I, 
II and III. The data in these tables and the less significant but 
persistent trends in the other items of the questionnaire point 
1 This study is a part of a larger program of research on concomitants 
of adjustment and maladjustment in college students. See: McKinney, 


F., Conecomitants of Adjustment and Maladjustment in College Students, 
J. of Abn. g Soc. Psychol., Vol. 31, 435-457, 1937. 
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to the following developmental factors as important in per- 
sonality adjustment. 


1, 


2. 


Students who were given opportunities for responsibili- 
ties and freedom to meet them were better adjusted. 
Students whose parents showed understanding of them 
and who used the guidance type of discipline rather than 
domination or no discipline at all were better adjusted. 
Students whose parents were companions to them were 
better adjusted. 

Students whose parents or home was ineffectual for some 
reason, such as low income, incompatibility, or question- 
able background, tended to be less well adjusted. 
Students who reported good health and physique were 
better adjusted. 

Students who have enjoyed considerable social inter- 
course and play were better adjusted. 

Students with a moderate positive attitude toward school 
were better adjusted. 

Students objectively oriented and with a good attitude 
toward themselves during their development were better 
adjusted. 


There is a change from the grade school to the high school in 
the frequency of some items classified as follows :? 


1. 


3. 


Social activities, for example: more interest in clothes, 
smoking, and dancing; and less overt social conflict as 
fighting and teasing. 

Independence and self-reliance, for example: more free- 
dom, monetary responsibilities; and less emotional de- 
pendence. 

More interest in the opposite sex. 


2The following frequencies are not found in the table because the 
differences between the extreme adjustment groups were not significant 
for each period. The differences due to age, however, are large. The 
following percentages concern the well adjusted group for the grade 
school and high school periods respectively. Ability to dance, 25-75; 
earning of money, 34-61; pecuniary allowance by parents, 39-51; 
possession of car, 9-56. 











TABLE I 
Percentages of Students Checking Familial Items of Personal History 


in Three Thurstone (Adjustment Score) groups 





Percentages of students checking items. 
Thurstone score groups—(degree 


of ‘‘ maladjustment ’’) 





























- 
Troup - 
rcwen- (Aver TE ei oe 
adjusted) = —— groups 
0 2 See ya 
ment) N=154 
N=115 
Personal history item: Per cent Per cent Per cent 
37. Frank sex enlightenment .. 66 33 34 5.09 
6. Opportunities for assuming 
responsibilities (giving tasks 
and duties) 91 82 70 4.40 
3. Understanding of child’s 
points of view and moods... 78 70 55 3.87 
1. Companionship—doing 
things together (games and 
reading) 80 78 58 3.79 
4. Anticipation of child’s 
needs (play, social, train- 
ing) 87 82 69 3.50 
50. Dominance of family by 
child 1 8 10 3.42 
39. Criticism im presence of 
others 22 30 41 3.23 
16. Frequent quarrels and dis- 
agreements in family .......... 22 36 40 3.05 
56. Anxiety over child’s morals 30 44 49 3.02 
5. Broad attitude toward opin- 
ions concerning unimpor- 
tant customs and views ........ 74 69 56 2.94 
52. Painfully insufficient income 4 a 14 2.78 
35. Shielding child from un- 
pleasant knowledge ......... 44 53 62 2.75 
2. Companionship—inviting 
discussion 69 66 53 2.53 
36. Insistence upon expressions 
of behavior when child does 
not feel that way (respect, 
admiration) 50 56 65 2.30 
7. Suggestion rather than de- 
mands in disciplining ......... 61 56 47 2.14 
31. Punishment administered 
only after giving reasons... 84 76 73 2.09 
38. Freedom imereased with 
age 92 87 86 2.00 
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TABLE II 


Percentages of Students Checking Miscellaneous Items of Personal 
History During Grade School Period in Three Thurstone 
(Adjustment Score) Groups 





Percentages of students checking items. 
Thurstone score groups—(degree 
of ‘‘ maladjustment’ ’) 


Group IT 
GroupI (Aver- GroupIII Critical 
(Well- age (Poorly- Ratio of 
adjusted) adjust- adjusted) Groups 
N=93 ment) N=157 I-III 




















N=119 
Personal history item: Percent Percent Percent 
5. Almost perfect physical body 87 66 61 4.97 
34. Strong interest in only one 
member of opposite sex. ........... 2 8 17 4.50 
37. Fear of several teachers ........ 8 22 27 4,20 
6. Several embarrassing experi- 
ences in classroom. .............. 16 40 38 4.05 
56. Few friends >... 9 14 27 3.90 
62. Sensitiveness to own physical 
a RE | 32 40 3.72 
25. Physical development later 
CHAM: BVETAGES 6..icseccenciseereeseeserneeee 9 16 21 3.70 
57. Considerable day-dreaming.. 32 43 55 3.68 
47. Limited playmates and play 
with others 12 15 30 3.61 
1. Mild physical defects ......... 12 27 28 3.25 
58. Active participation in one or 
more extra-curricular activi- 
COUR cn Ps 67 63 47 3.18 
28. Disturbingly rapid physical 
change ......... 2 5 11 3.12 
12, Often teacher’s pet ................. 22 31 40 3.09 
61. Critical of self occu 29 39 48 3.08 
53. Association with what some 
people called ‘‘bad com- 
panions’’ 12 18 27 3.07 
32. Insufficient clothes .................... 1 5 10 3.07 
63. Belief that you possess no 


outstanding abilities ................ 18 28 34 2.91 
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TABLE IT (Continued) 





Percentages of students checking items. 
Thurstone score groups—(degree 
of ‘‘maladjustment’’) 
Group IT 

~~ (Aver- GroupIII Critical 
(Well- (Poorly- _ ratio of 
adjusted) adjust- adjusted) Groups 

N=93 ment) N=157 ~~ I-III 























N=119 
Personal history item: Percent Percent Percent 
38. Health below average ............ 4 12 14 2.91 
26. Use of adult clothes and 
toilet later than average ....... 3 7 12 2.87 
29. Sensitiveness because of in- 
SUfficieNt MOMEY ...eccccceennmn 3 8 12 2.87 
60. Sensitiveness to family back- 
ground 2 7 10 2.86 
36. Speech defects or other ner- 
vous habits 5 10 15 2.75 
13. Fear of fights 2c 19 23 33 2.52 
48. Teasing seldom received ....... 52 39 36 2.48 
43. Home duties and responsi- 61 54 45 2.48 
bility 61 54 45 2.48 
17. Frightening religious teach- 
ings 4 4 12 2.43 
39. Exceptionally good health .... 70 62 55 2.42 
64. No extra-curricular activities 14 19 26 2.39 
10. No participation in athletics 19 23 32 2.35 
49. Membership in several gangs 
and clubs 67 62 53 2.22 
4. Disturbing poor audition .... 0 2 3 2.20 
20. Beginning of smoking ......... 4 9 11 2.17 





4. Increase in certain aspects of introversion, for example: 

sensitiveness and daydreaming. 

The similarities between Tables II and III are more striking 
than the differences. There are a few items which seem more 
diagnostic in one period than in another. The following items 
are more important in separating the two extreme greups in 
adjustment during the high school period: No. 33 Spontaneity 
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TABLE III 


Percentages of Students Checking Miscellaneous Items of Personal 
History During High School Period in Three Thurstone 
(Adjustment Score) Groups 





Percentages of students checking items. 
Thurstone score groups— (degree 
of ‘‘ maladjustment ’’) 


Group IT 
GroupI (Aver- Group{II Critical 
(Well- age (Poorly- ratio of 
adjusted) adjust- adjusted) Groups 
N=93 ment) N=157 I-III 


























N=117 
Personal history item: Percent Percent Percent 
5. Almost perfect physical body 90 73 61 5.82 
33. Spontaneity in group ............. 73 58 40 5.46 
57. Considerable day-dreaming.. 41 58 74 5.33 
61. Critical of self —.............. 50 73 80 4.92 
62. Sensitiveness to own physical 
appearance 27 56 55 4.59 
39. Exceptionally good health. 85 64 62 4.29 
56. Few friends 10 15 29 3.97 
1. Mild physical defects ............ 15 19 36 3.93 
29. Sensitiveness because of in- 
sufficient MONEY. cccceeemnnen 9 15 27 3.89 
54. Jealousy for brother or sister 4 5 18 3.80 
38. Health below average ............ 2 + 13 3.60 
47. Limited playmates and play 
with others 10 15 27 3.60 
36. Speech defect or other ner- 
vous habit 4 8 17 3.59 
4. Disturbingly poor audition .. 0 3 6 3.56 
17. Frightening religious teach- 
ings 0 1 6 3.56 
6. Several embarrassing experi- 
ences 13 25 31 3.54 
18. Fear of fights 2.00... 8 16 23 3.41 
60. Sensitiveness to family back- 
ground 5 10 17 3.20 





63. Belief that you possess no 
outstanding abilities .............. - 33 42 2.84 
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TABLE III (Continued) 





Percentages of students checking items. 
Thurstone score groups— (degree 
of ‘‘ maladjustment’ ’) 
Group IT 
wel (Aver GroupIII Critical 
(Poorly- ratio of 
adjusted) oa adjusted). Groups 
N=93 ment) N=157 I-III 























N=117 

Personal history item: Percent Percent Per cent 
37. Fear of several teachers ........ 5 15 15 2.74 
25. Physical development later 

than average 12 21 25 2.69 
52. Several absorbing hobbies 

(as collections, or building 

Mirplames, CCC.) nnccccecerrencensenenn 58 52 41 2.63 
27. Desire for more freedom 

RE BORD sc 31 37 47 2.56 
53. Association with what some 

people called ‘‘bad com- 

panions’’ 14 21 26 2.39 
45. Often loser in fights ............... 9 12 19 2.31 
48. Teasing seldom received ........ 58 44 43 2.31 
51. Shocking sex knowledge ....... 9 13 19 2.31 
28. Disturbingly rapid physical 

change 5 7 13 2.28 
24. Strong belief in own sinful- 

ness or guilt 15 20 eS. + 220 
11. Teasing often received ........ «oe 32 40 2.15 
26. Use of adult clothes and 

toilet later than average ........ 5 10 12 2.03 
58. Active participation in one 

or more extra-curricular ac- 

‘tivities 90 87 81 2.03 
42. Above average advancement 

through school grades ............. 47 33 34 2.02 
34, Strong interest in only one 

member of opposite sex... 26 28 38 ~ 2.00 





in group; No. 54 Jealousy for brother or sister; No. 51 Shock- 


ing 


sex knowledge; No. 39 Exceptionally good health; No. 61 
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Critical of self; No. 57 Considerable daydreaming. For the 
grade school these items appear more important: No. 34 Strong 
interest in only one member of the opposite sex; No. 12 Often 
teacher’s pet; No. 20 Beginning of smoking. It is not difficult 
to speculate why these items are more important for one 
period than the other. 

The above findings are related to similar results in the fol- 
lowing published studies: Hardy* found physical factors in- 
eluding health related to adjustment. Baker and Traphagen‘ 
report that physical factors are related to adjustment, but less 
so than other developmental influences. The value of intelli- 
gent discipline and encouragement of self-care is shown by 
Myers® and Baker and Traphagen® in the case of school chil- 
dren, and Reynolds’ in the case of children referred to a habit 
clinic. The importance of companionable parents in the per- 
sonality adjustment of the offspring is shown by Myers* and 
Baker and Traphagen’® for school children, Stagner’® for college 
students, and Stevens: in the comparison of college students 
and prisoners. Active participation in play was found to be 
related to adjustment by Baker and Traphagen.*? Wang,"* and 


3’ Hardy, M. C. Some Evidences of an Inverse Relation Between 
Health History and Behavior Adjustment During Childhood. J. of Abn. 
§ Soc. Psychol., Vol. 31, 406-417, 1927. 

4 Baker, H. J. and Traphagen, V. The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Behavior Problem Children. New York: Macmillan, 1935, pp. 393. 

5 Myers, T. R. Intra-family Relationships and Pupil Adjustment. 
Teachers College Pub., 1935, No. 651, pp. 115. 

6 Baker and Traphagen, op. cit. 

7 Reynolds, B. C. Environmental Handicaps of 400 Habit Clinic Chil- 
dren. Hospital Social Service, 1925, 12, 329-336. 

8 Myers, op. cit. 

® Baker and Traphagen, op. cit. 

10 Stagner, R. Psychology of Personality. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1937, pp. 315-317. 

11 Stevens, G. C. Autobiographical Material Concerning the Childhood 
Environments and the Effects on the After-adjustment of 100 Recidivists 
and 100 College Freshmen. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry, 1932, 2, 279-303. 

12 Baker and Traphagen, op. cit. 
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Reynolds.** Wang" and Hardy” report friendships as impor- 
tant to personality adjustment. Baker and Traphagen” cor- 
roborate the results that the individual’s attitude toward him- 
self and his attitude toward school work is important in devel- 
oping a well adjusted personality. 


18 Wang, ©. K. A. The Significance of Early Personal History for 
Certain Personality Traits. Am. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 768-775. 

14 Reynolds, op. cit. 

15 Wang, op. cit. 

16 Hardy, M. C. The Out-of-school Activities of Well Adjusted and 
Poorly Adjusted Elementary School Pupils. J. Educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 
455-467. 

17 Baker and Traphagen, op. cit. 




































A METHOD FOR ANALYSIS OF THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF HIGH- 
WAY SIGNS 


T. W. FORBES* 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research, Yale University 


our highways are not as effective as they should be. And 

certainly, a trip across the United States will demon- 
strate the difference of opinion which exists as to the most 
effective method of handling this problem. This paper sug- 
gests a method of attacking the problem on a scientific basis 
and describes its use in a preliminary study which demon- 
strates its practicability. 

The problem often arises in practice in connection with new 
types of signs or layouts, whose effectiveness must be compared 
with that of other types. Let us suppose that it has been 
decided to improve the effectiveness of the destination signs in 
a certain district. What happens? First some new sign de- 
signs are made up. These are set up in sample form, either 
somewhere on the highway or else just outside the sign shop. 
The various new layouts usually carry the same words or 
numerals for better comparison. 

Then all those connected with the project come out to take 
a look at the new designs: First the designer, then his boss, 
and so on up the line. The designs are viewed from a distance 
and an opinion is formed by the various individuals as to 
which layout is most effective. The signs are then viewed at 
close range, after which a second observation is made from a 


ow traffic officials feel that the signs used on many of 


* I am indebted for advice and suggestions to Messrs. Keleey and Reed 
of the Signal Service Corporation, and Messrs. Halsey and Matson of the 
staff of the Bureau. Observations were obtained through the aid of the 
1939 Fellows of the Bureau for Street Traffic Research and were made 
possible through the loan of test letters of standard design by the Signal 
Service Corporation. 
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more distant position and this time perhaps the first opinion 
_ is revised. One thinks the signs are no improvement over the 
old ones; another thinks one particular layout is a ‘‘honey’’; 
and there is a general impasse. So the chief finally picks the 
one he happens to like best and lets it go at that. 

Nothing could demonstrate better the need for some means 
of gauging or measuring the true effectiveness of destination 
signs. Now there have been similar problems in other fields 
which have been pretty well solved. Why not follow a gener- 
ally similar procedure? 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM 


The traffic engineer wants to determine the over-all effective- 
ness of his signs in getting his message across to the motorist. 
For until the motorist has the message, observance of the regu- 
lation cannot be expected of him. Observance depends upon 
more complex factors and calls for other methods, but the 
effectiveness of a sign in imparting its information success- 
fully can be analyzed in fairly simple fashion. 


FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS IN HIGHWAY SIGN EFFICIENCY 


By combing the experience of practical pioneers in the high- 
way sign field with previous experimental work on highway 
signs (1, 3), and our demonstration technique, we arrived at 
the following analysis :— 


I. Legibility II. Attention Value 
a. Pure Legibility a. Target Value 
b. Glance Legibility b. Priority Value 


Legibility is a well accepted term indicating the ease with 
which copy can be read when there are no distracting condi- 
tions. In the case of highway signs, the best practical 
measure of legibility is the distance at which the sign can be 
read. Pure Legibility is the distance at which a sign can be 
read with unlimited time. This corresponds to the ordinary 
condition where test signs have been set up outside of. the 
sign shop. Glance Legibility is the term used for a similar 
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reading distance under rapid glance conditions. The most 
extreme illustration of glance reading is perhaps the plight of 
a driver in very heavy, rapid traffic who must read a sign as 
it flicks by in the instant at which it is not obscured by another 
car. Both of these terms are limited to the readability of the 
copy itself and can be measured in an experimental set-up. 

Attention Value includes all factors which result in attract- 
ing the eye to the sign. Target Value is applied to the charac- 
teristic which makes a sign stand out as different from other 
objects and other signs. For instance, in one state extremely 
large ‘‘Slow’’ signs are used near construction projects in 
order to make these signs stand out from all other signs and 
objects. Priority Value is used to designate the qualities 
which result in one of the signs of a group being read first, 
even when all signs are of the same type and therefore have 
the same target value. On approaching a group of destination 
signs at a crossroad, which one will the driver read first? The 
sign which is consistently read first by a large number of 
drivers may be said to have greatest priority value. Atten- 
tion values, in contrast to legibility, must be determined under 
actual road conditions of mounting and surroundings, al- 
though fundamental factors may be derived for general 
application. 

If we are signing for through traffic on a high speed route, 
we desire for our more important warnings the greatest target 
and priority values. Further, they should have the greatest 
glance legibility to allow quick reading in order to eliminate 
excessive driver distraction or slowing down with attendant 
blocking of traffic. 


TECHNIQUES FOR LEGIBILITY MEASUREMENTS 


As pointed out above, legibility measurements may be made 
for various types of letter, spacing, and sign color in an ex- 
perimental set-up. A preliminary tryout was given such a 
technique to demonstrate its practicability. 

Figure 1 shows the equipment which was used for pure 
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legibility and glance legibility measurements. It consisted es- 
sentially of a universal sign board fitted with racks into which 
could be slid the test letters. This signboard was 4 x 6 feet in 
height and stood 30 inches from the ground. A shutter was 
devised to be placed a couple of feet in front of the universal 
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Fie. 1. Test signboard and shutter. 


sign board. Thus the different letter combinations could be 
set up out of sight of the observers. 

The shutter consisted of a Venetian blind with the slats 
mounted vertically instead of horizontally and with a handle 
attached so that the vanes could be rotated through 90° and 
thus open to give a clear view of the signboard behind. The 
fastest manual operation of this device gave an effective ex- 
posure of from .2 to .3 seconds since this is the approximate 
reaction time of a double arm movement. Longer times were 
timed with a stopwatch. Three exposures were used in the 
study, 7.e., minimum exposure, 1 second, and unlimited ‘time. 
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Six experimental series of letters were used. These con- 
sisted of 2, 4, and 6 inch letters of the standard series B and 
E.* These letters were black on a white background, and 
each individual letter was mounted on a metal plate cut to 
such dimensions that placing piates edge to edge gave a fixed 
spacing. The signboard background was painted white to 
match the letter background so that greater spacing could be 
obtained by spreading the plates, and smaller spacing by over- 
lapping the plates. 


PRINCIPLES OF TESTING LEGIBILITY 


Certain broad principles for the testing of legibility have 
been derived by others in connection with work on type- faces 
and in the testing of vision by means of legibility. These 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. Different observers will read signs at different distances 
and therefore must not be allowed to influence each other. 

2. Enough different observers must be used to get a reliable 
measure of the differences in eyes which occur among an 
average group of drivers. 

3. Several observations per person are preferable, if possi- 
ble, in order to overcome accidental factors such as guessing 
or the misinterpretation of one particular letter. | 

4. To obtain the true legibility of letters the observers must 
not know ahead of time what letter combinations are going to 
be seen. 


PROCEDURE 
A. Rapid Practical Procedure 


Distances were marked off in 25 foot units with the sign- 
board as reference point. The letter combinations were set 
up behind the closed shutter. The observers were stationed 
in a group at a distance greater than that at which the test 
letters were legible. When the shutter was opened, the ob- 
servers then walked up toward the signboard, each man ad- 

* As specified in drawings listed in the Manual on Uniform Traffic 


Control Devices and available through the Bureau of Public Roads, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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vancing until he was able to read the letter combination ex- 
posed. Each observer then recorded this distance and the 
letters he saw and advanced further to verify the reading 
which he had given the sign. The first point at which con- 
sistent correct reading was obtained gave the legibility 
distance for the individual. 

For Pure Legibility, the shutter was opened and left open 
continuously until all the observers had reached their legibility 
distance. For Glance Legibility, 1 second exposures were 
given at intervals until all observers had reached their own 
legible distance. 

The process was repeated for each letter type and spacing. 
The new test combination of letters was set up behind the 
closed shutter, and the observers started again from the distant 
location toward the sign. 


B. Accurate Procedure 


A more accurate procedure was also used, but this involves 
the use of an amount of time which is not practical for most 
purposes. This procedure was similar to the previous one 
except that after each exposure, whether long or short, the test 
word was altered. Thus the group of observers moved nearer 
to the test sign by 25 foot intervals, seeing a different letter 
combination at each point, until each had reached his own 
legibility distance. This procedure is more accurate in that 
each presentation is absolutely new to the observers. How- 
ever, the cost in time is great and the difference in results for 
practical purposes negligible. For this reason the more rapid 
procedure is recommended. 


RESULTS ON LEGIBILITY 


Nineteen observers only were available for this preliminary 
study and the results presented are therefore essentially a 
demonstration of the practical utility of the method. A more 
extended study has since been carried out jointly with a high- 
way organization and will be reported elsewhere. 
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A. Interference from the Shutter 


The interference experienced due to the vertical edges of the 
gray shutter vanes was slight as indicated in Table 1. Median 


TABLE 1 
Effect of Shutter 
Comparison of Pure Legibility Distance with and without Shutter 


Median Legibility Distance for Indicated Letter 
19 Observers—6 Letters, Scrambled 
Long Exposure—Fixed Spacing 








4” EB 4” B 2” B 2” B 
Without shutter ................ 287 205 170 69 
With shutter 00... 275 187 120 100* 





* This figure is questionable since some observers indicated incomplete 
observations after the observations were terminated. 


legibility distances for the group of observers are here com- 
pared with, and without, the shutter in front of the signboard. 
To obtain the latter condition, the whole shutter was simply 
moved aside. 

It will be noted that there was apparently some slight inter- 
ference with the 4 inch letters, but it was not of any magni- 
tude with letters of that size or larger. The results on the 2 
inch letters indicate that for a test of small letters, the shutter 
should be removed entirely. 


B. Pure Legibility 


Results on the 2, 4, and 6 inch letters of series B and series E 
are shown in Table 2 for spacing fixed by the plate widths and 
for the 4 fixed spacing. Six letter test words or combinations 
and the more accurate method were used here, 1.e., the test 
letters were changed after each exposure. Each vertical column 
in the table shows the number of observers who reported cor- 
rectly the test sign at the distances shown in the left-most 
column. Thus each column represents a distribution of the 
reading distance by different people for a given letter and 
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TABLE 2 
Legibility with Long Exposure through Shutter 
Fixed (F), 4 Fixed (4F) 














Spacing 
6 Letters Scrambled—Letters Changed for Each Exposure at 
Each Distance* 
” ” a” ” ” 1 Ud 
Distance 6” E 6” B 4” E 4” B 2” E 2” B 
F/}aF/| F |} 3F| F | 3F) F | 4aF/| F|4aF/| F | aF 
an we 1 
CE nice. 2 
IIE cscs 1 0 
_ sath 4 10 
360 ............. x48 TE ia 
826 ........... -~|/23t|;3 |5 | 4 
300 .......... ae 2h tS £6 44-48 
OG... 1 |;1t|;3 |}4/);5 /4 
250 ............ ~1S 48 Terres 41-13 
ne 2 |6t|7 /|2 
200 ........... ‘ 1 |}4t/;1 /2 
Be center 1};1/;9/|}6;8 1 
RES 1 |;@t;s |}4/)9 /|2 
TD iccinites 4 ;8t|;2 1/3 |2 
WOO cic ot | 6t | 4 4 
cists " 1 |}1 | Of | 15t 
_ ewes - 









































* Longest distance at which word was seen correctly by each individual. 
t 80 percentile point. 


spacing, and the median or middle person might be used as 
an index of legibility. However, for practical reasons it is 
desirable to have signs legible to at least 80 per cent of the 
drivers. Therefore the heavy black numerals in the table en- 
able the reader to perceive the general range of the 80 per- 
centile values, 1.e., the distances at which 80 per cent of the 
observers reported legibility. 

In spite of the small number of observers, it will be noted 
that the wider letters, and the greater spacing of the two used, 
showed consistently greater legibility. The results suggest 
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an interesting relationship to the rule of thumb often heard 
of 50 feet of legibility for 1 inch of letter height. The wider 
letters (series E) showed somewhat more, the narrower some- 
what less legibility than indicated by the rule. Dependable 
values, however, must await a much larger group of observers 
in order to obtain a fair sample of eyesight of the driving 
public. 
C. Glance Legibility 


a. Time 


The effect of reduced reading time on legibility was demon- 
strated by reducing the shutter exposure to correspond to a 
single glance. Six letter combinations of nonsense or 
scrambled letters were used. 

As shown in Table 3, the effect of reducing the seeing time 


TABLE 3 


Comparison of Pure and Glance Legibility Distances 


Legibility Distance Including 80 Per Cent of Observers 
Fixed Spacing—6 Scrambled Letters 








Letter 4” E 4” B 
Pure legibility (long exposure) 20.0... ccenn 233 150 
Glance legibility, 1 sec. ExPOSUTE 2. cccccoennnnn 187 137 
Minimum exposure, 0.2-0.3 sec. (approx.) .............. 192 116 





to approximately 1 second was to reduce slightly the legibility 
distance. This reduction appeared in this particular instance 
to be from 10 per cent to approximately 16 per cent, although 
again the figures are only suggestive. A further reduction 
of the exposure to 0.2 to 0.3 seconds’ minimum did not further 
reduce the legibility distance consistently. Other investiga- 
tors have reported that from 0.1 to 0.3 seconds are necessary 
for the eye to come to rest and to focus, (2) and another 
similar interval is necessary for motion of the eye from one 
point to another. Thus two glances (movement, fixation, 
movement, second fixation) will require from 0.4 seconds as 
an extreme minimum to about 1.2 seconds. 
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b. Familiarity 


In order to demonstrate the effect of familiarity or recogni- 
tion value on glance legibility, 3 and 4 letter combinations 
were presented as indicated in Table 4. The factor of legibil- 


TABLE 4 


Effect of Familiarity on Number of Words Seen at a Glance 
All Observations within Easily Legible Distance (125 ft. using 
4-inch series E and 6-inch series B letters) and with Mini- 
mum Exposure (approximately 0.2 to 0.3 seconds) 



































Unfamiliar Familiar 
Combination A B Cc D 
Number of syllables or words 
in combination 2. 3 4 3 4 
Number of syllables 
or words read 
0 1 
1 5 3 1 4 
2 13 12 6 10 
3 1 3 12 3 
4 2 
Combinations 
A—HOL WAN C—SLAP THE POST 
TESP 
B—LANS THEP D—HAUL PEST 
WOV WEH NEW SsTOP 


ity was held constant by presenting 4 and 6 inch letters at a 
distance of 125 feet where both were easily read. The first 
two combinations were definitely unfamiliar and, as shown in 
columns A and B, of Table 4, only two of the syllables were 
seen correctly by the majority of the observers during a mini- 
mum exposure. Combination D on the other hand consisted 
of familiar words but in an unfamiliar order. Although a 
few individuals saw this more correctly, for the majority of 
the observers the effect was no better than with the unfamiliar 
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symbols. Combination C involved familiar words in a familiar 
order and the majority read all three words. 

This constitutes a rough demonstration that in order to pro- 
duce the most rapid seeing, a sign should contain not more 
than three familiar words. It should be pointed out here that 
the use of symbols enhances the glance value by virtue of 
familiarity and by reducing the amount of text. 


ATTENTION VALUES—THE PROBLEM 


Now a sign may be quite legible and yet it may not be seen 
at all simply because the driver has his attention attracted by 
another object or sign. Or, he may notice it so late that there 
is not sufficient time to act in response to the warning. Lack of 
priority value and target value may be said to be responsible. 

Let us view an example of the priority value problem. Take 
for instance the destination signs at a junction on a main route 
leading to several large cities as well as several smaller inter- 
mediate towns. In one jurisdiction the farthest destination 
will appear at the top and nearer ones in order und:rneath it. 
Thus, let us say, Chicago might appear at the top and four 
or five nearer towns and cities below. In other locations the 
nearest towns will be found placed at the top. Or again, the 
major through destination alone appears, or sometimes the 
through destination and nearest intermediate town. 

These various methods are an attempt to obtain priority 
value for the destination, or destinations, which will direct the 
largest proportions of the traffic and therefore send it through 
with the least delay. 

For an illustration of the target value problem assume a 
‘location fitted with standard symbol and warning signs at 
which the traffic engineer is ‘‘shooting trouble.’’ He finds a 
bad right angle turn on a high speed highway with a number 
of roadside stands preceding the turn. The turn warning is 
completely swamped among the stands and their advertising 
signs. 

What happens? Our trouble shooter decides that the warn- 
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ing sign does not stand out well. In other words, it does not 
have sufficient target value. He therefore may order more 
signs, a larger sign, or possibly a change of mounting locations, 
all in an attempt to make the sign stand out and thereby 
attract attention. Again there seems to be little agreement 
among engineers as to the effectiveness of different methods. 


Analysis of Attention Values 


How then may we analyze the factors of effectiveness re- 
lating to priority and target values? Although the magazine 
ad problem is somewhat less complicated, it may furnish us 
valuable clues. It was found that the attention value of maga- 
zine advertisements could be measured by setting up test ads 
in which the legibility factor was held constant. Other fac- 
tors such as placement, color contrast, size, and certain special 
features were varied. A large number of people were then 
required to leaf through the dummy magazines as if leafing 
through ordinary commercial magazines, after which they were 
required to recall or recognize a number of test layouts. 

In similar fashion it is possible to use test locations on the 
highway. In order to test for priority value a nest of similar 
signs, such as standard destination signs, mounted on the same 
post, may be used. In order to test for target value, the test 
locations should be selected where the highway signs must 
compete with other signs or interesting objects. 

A technique of this sort has been tried out in a preliminary 
way. First a squad of three observers was made familiar 
with the layout of the test locations and furnished with a means 
of rapid recording. After this the drivers (who had not been 
over the route) drove the observers over the test route. The’ 
driver’s instructions were given in terms of route numbers 
and destinations as if he were going on a trip through un- 
familiar territory. The drivers were instructed to call out 
all warning, route marker, and destination signs which seemed 
pertinent to their driving and were told to drive as if they 
were in a ‘‘moderate hurry.’’ 
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It is important that the driver does not slow down and give 
greater attention to signs than he would in a normal case. 
One observer on the front seat was assigned to ask questions 
and engage the driver in conversation, the latter being in- 
structed to join in as far as permissible in his operation of the 
car. 
The few preliminary observations which have been obtained 
in this fashion suggest factors of attention which probably 
operate with highway signs. 


PRIORITY VALUE 


Under priority value the following factors would be ex- 
pected to be operative from work by others. The habit of 
reading from left to right and from top to bottom would be 
expected to hold and apparently did, as indicated by the fact 
that the top position showed priority of call in roughly 4 out 
of 5 cases where all signs were almost identical. (See Figure 
2 for a sample layout.) 

Prior position on the highway and nearness to other atten- 
tion compelling objects or signs would also be expected to 
influence priority value. 


TARGET VALUE 


Judging from the work on advertisements, it would be ex- 
pected that relative size, color contrast, location, and the sim- 
plicity of message and layout would affect target value. 

It is of interest in connection with the question of target 
value that in a small sample obtained for standard 24 inch 
symbol warnings, the calls occurred at from 200 to 400 feet 
from the sign. This contrasts with the 800 or more feet at 
which the same observers reported legibility for similar symbol 
signs in previous tests. The calls therefore suggest that, at 
least under conditions of brown bare winter terrain, only about 
50 per cent of the legibility distance of the symbol sign is 
effective, i.¢., it is seen only 50 per cent as far, due to lack of 
target value. 
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2-2 
3-3 
4-4 






































Fic. 2. Sample priority value layout. (Numerals indicate the order 
in which the signs were called by two drivers.) 
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Amount and type of reflectorization obviously should be a 
major factor in night target value (as well as in night 
legibility). 

SUMMARY 


(1) A method for the analysis of the effectiveness of high- 
way signs was tried out. Applications to practical shop and 
field problems were indicated. The analysis was based on 
the experience of those in the highway sign field, and also 
previous work by others on the effectiveness of signs and 
advertisements, with modifications for the present problem. 

(2) Sign effectiveness was analyzed into Legibility (pure 
legibility and glance legibility) and Attention Values (prior- 
ity value and target value). 

(3) Test equipment for the measurement of the two types 
of legibility was devised. It consisted of a universal sign- 
board with interchangeable letters, and a shutter to allow short 
presentations of the test signs. 

(4) A technique was tried out also for checking the target 
and priority value of signs in their actual highway location. 

(5) Legibility distances were obtained for a small group of 
observers for standard Series B and E letters for different 
sizes and spacing. The results showed an interesting rela- 
tionship to the rule of thumb in use by practical sign experts, 
but a more extensive study is necessary. 

(6) Short time or ‘‘glance legibility’’ distance appeared to 
be slightly less than the corresponding pure legibility distance 
for a given letter and spacing. 

(7) The increase of glance value from familiarity was 
demonstrated with 3 and 4 letter combinations. Symbols de- 
rive their advantage from simplicity of layout and familiarity 
value. 

(8) It was demonstrated that not more than 3 or, at most, 
4 words are seen at a single glance. On high speed highways 
where rapid or glance legibility is most desirable, therefore, 
sign text should be limited to this number of words or symbols. 

(9) The following factors would be expected to affect target 
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value; color contrast, relative size, simplicity and contrast of 
layout (as in the symbol sign), placement and, at night, re- 
flectorization. Certain of these factors were demonstrated. 

(10) Factors expected to be fundamental for priority value 
were reading habits, prior position on the highway, and 
proximity to another attention compelling sign or object. 
Observations were suggestive. 

(11) The observations were very few in number, but they 
illustrate the practicability of the approach, i.e., the analysis 
of the effectiveness of highway signs into fundamental factors 
which may be measured. 

(12)The technique described may be used in the sign yard 
and on the highway respectively to check in an objective man- 
ner the effectiveness of signs and sign installations. A more 
extensive investigation of the factor of pure legibility has 
been conducted on a joint basis since this preliminary work 
and will be reported later. Similar extensive studies of the 
other factors are to be hoped for. 
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THE PERSONNEL TEST: A RESTANDARDIZED 
ABRIDGMENT OF THE OTIS S-A TEST FOR 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL USE* 


E. F. WONDERLIC 
Household Finance Corporation 
AND 
CARL IVER HOVLAND 
Yale University 


INTRODUCTION 


HE characteristics most valued in an intelligence test for 
ee business and industry are somewhat different from those 

stressed in academic use. For both purposes, of course, 
adequate reliability and validity are required. But simplicity 
of administration and ease and objectivity of scoring become 
additional important factors in large scale industrial employ- 
ment. The Otis Self-Administering Test (Higher Form) has 
become widely used in business and industry because of the 
very fact that it possesses these latter characteristics. This 
test, however, standardized and validated upon school children, 
has been shown to have a number of weaknesses which make it 
unsatisfactory for adult groups (Hovland and Wonderlic (1) ). 
The present paper describes an abridgment of the Otis test, 
standardized upon adults in business and industry, which 
remedies the principal defects of the Otis Test and still retains 
its essential advantages. The abridgment, labelled the ‘‘Per- 
sonnel Test,’’ requires only twelve minutes, is self-administer- 
ing, easy to score, reliable, and valid and useful in a number 
of industrial situations. The name ‘‘Personnel Test’’ was 


* The Personnel Test may be obtained from the World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, or from E. F. Wonderlic, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The test is not for general distri- 
bution; sale is restricted to technically qualified individuals for use in 
business, industrial and similar situations. 
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selected because it was found that this title lessens to a con- 
siderable extent the hesitancy and fear otherwise shown by 
many individuals when they are required to take an ‘‘intelli- 
gence’’ test. Furthermore, when an applicant does not meet a 
critical score required for employment, he is not made to feel 
as a result of the title that he is being turned down because 
of ‘‘lack of mental ability.’’ 


CONSTRUCTION AND FEATURES 


Source of Questions. Over eight thousand Otis S—A tests, 
used in the former study (1) were available for determining 
the validity and difficulty of the individual items in the four 
forms of the Otis Test. On the basis of these data, three 
parallel forms of the Personnel Test were constructed, each 
containing fifty items from the Otis Test which had maxi- 
mum validity and proper difficulty. Representative questions 
of each of the following types were included: analogies, analy- 
sis of geometric figures, arithmetic, direction following, dis- 
arranged sentences, judgment, logic, proverb matching, simi- 
larities, and word definitions. A number of experimental 
revisions were required before the final forms were completely 
satisfactory, since the difficulty of individual questions changes 
somewhat when the order of the items is altered. About five 
thousand cases were tested with the final forms for the purpose 
of obtaining norms. The three forms are designated ‘‘E,’’ 
spe? and seg ** 

Difficulty of Items. The first defect of the original Otis 
Test which the present test corrects is that of level of difficulty. 
The original Otis, being standardized on children, was found 
to be too easy for a majority of adult industrial and business 
groups, even for those having means closely similar to the 
values reported by Otis (3). In the original Otis over a 
quarter of the questions were passed by between ninety and 
one hundred per cent of the individuals tested. Over sixty 
per cent of the items were passed by seventy-five or more per 
cent of the subjects. When items are passed by such a high 
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percentage of individuals they provide little basis for differ- 
entiation of ability (Symonds (4); Thurstone (5)). In con- 
structing the Personnel Test care was taken to include ques- 
tions representative of the entire range of difficulty, with an 
average such that about fifty per cent would pass and fifty 
per cent fail the item of mean difficulty. A few items passed 
by ninety or more per cent of the subjects were included as 
‘‘warm-up’’ questions, and better to differentiate individuals 
of very high levels of ability several items were employed 
which were passed by less than ten per cent of the entire 
group of examinees. The distribution of difficulty for all fifty 
questions included in Form ‘‘D”’ of the Personnel Test is 
shown in Table 1. The results are based upon a group of 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of Difficulty of Questions in Personnel and Otis Tests 
(Based on equivalent groups of applicants for positions 
administered by federal agency) 








Personnel test Otis test 
Per cent passing Form D Form A, 30-minute 
No. questions No. questions 
Be BP cctinsibicoemsinien / 
pL RRC J/// /// 
ek " /// // 
50-00 ......- S//// / SIA Af 
jae J//// // J//// 1 
EE S/A// 1// S/S // 
IE Geist ispecies S//// 1/ SISA S14 // 
ee ene J///4/ / SIS / 141 
aan //// TITS SAAS SAA44 1/7 
SPORE. ccnapnininngnineptnicins //// VITA AAAS T4444 111/ 





applicants for positions administered by a federal agency. 
For comparison, the difficulties of the seventy-five items of the 
original Otis Test (Form A) for another group from the same 
population are also indicated. 

Item Analysis of Validity. Determination of the validity of 
the individual questions provided another basis for selection 
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of items. To be included an item had to prove valid according 
to three successive criteria : 


First. A question had to differentiate between suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful industrial employees. On the 
basis of extensive records on over eight hundred em- 
ployees and ex-employees of Household Finance Corpo- 
ration, two criterion groups were selected: Group I was 
made up of employees given high ratings by super- 
visors and having a record of two or more salary raises 
and at least one promotion. Group II contained em- 
ployees with poor ratings and an unsatisfactory op- 
erating record, as well as a large number of ex-employ- 
ees dismissed for inefficiency, especially for ‘‘failure to 
catch on’’ or ‘‘lack of understanding of the business.’’ 
The items which were retained all showed significant 
differences in the percentages of correct responses for 
the two groups. The tests had all been taken prior to 
employment. 

Second. Items were selected which differentiated be- 
tween good and poor school records. Data were avail- 
able on about 350 Northwestern University students. 
Items which were retained showed statistically signifi- 
eant differences between students in the upper and 
lower twenty-five per cent with respect to academic 
achievement. The groups were equivalent in age and 
year in college. 

Third. The final criterion was total score on the test. 
Biserial coefficients of correlation were computed be- 
tween total score on the test and the passing or failing 
of the individual items. 


Percentage Finishing. The length of the test was made 
such that only about two to five per cent of average groups 
complete the test in the twelve-minute time limit. In the 
original Otis Test as many as forty per cent of some groups 
finished the test in the thirty-minute time limit. This, of 
course, results in undermeasurement of the brighter indi- 
viduals in the group. In Table 2 a comparison is made of 
the percentages attempting various numbers of items in the 
Personnel Test and in the original Otis Test. The data are 
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TABLE 2 


Distribution of Test Papers by Number of Questions Attempted on 
Personnel and Otis Tests 
Applicants for Positions at H.F.C. 




















Personnel test 
(Form F) 
Number 
questions Percentage of test papers 
attempted 
a sap 
23-26 ............ ~ 
27-80 ........ ~ SIS S4/ 
 ) TIAA AAAS ASAT VATA 
35-38 = LLSTT LVIT4 T1111 114111 11110 11 
BIA mmm A I  /1//1 //// 
Oe ~ ALLS 14/44 4/ 
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derived from two groups of applicants for jobs at H. F. C., 
the one given the Personnel Test, the other the Otis. 

Order of Difficulty. The third difficulty with the original 
Otis Test is that the items are very inadequately arranged in 
order of difficulty. The correlations between the difficulty of 
the questions and the printed order were only from +.42 to 
+.75 for the groups which we studied. This permits indi- 
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viduals to get disproportionately high scores by skipping about 
and selecting the easy items. In the Personnel Test extreme 
care was taken to have the items uniformly increase in diffi- 
culty. It was found from the previous analysis of the Otis 
Test that a large number of items shift considerably in diffi- 
culty from group to group. Items of this sort which did not 
remain stable but were markedly easier for some occupational 
or educational groups than others were discarded in the pres- 
ent revision. Likewise, questions which were ambiguous or 
were skipped by large groups of people were omitted. The 
results of the restandardization are shown in correlations (9) 
of + .90 to .95 (P.E.’s = .009 — .015) between the order in which 
the items are printed in the Personnel Test and their difficulty 
in terms of the percentage of subjects passing them. These 
data are based upon all three forms, and upon diverse groups 
of subjects. When corrected for attenuation the correlations 
are all + .95 or higher. 

Self-Administration. The popular self-administering fea- 
ture of the Otis Test has been retained in the Personnel Test. 
On the first page of the test the subject reads for himself all 
the necessary directions. The fifty items constituting the ex- 
amination are in a single series, and are answered without 
interruption. The examiner need only distribute the blanks, 
see that the directions are understood, and give the beginning 
and ending signals. Thus the administration can be carried 
out by any well-trained clerk. While primarily intended for 
group testing the Personnel Test can, of course, easily be 
given as an individual examination. 

Scoring. The test can be scored very rapidly, in consider- 
ably less than a minute. The scoring is completely objective, 
with a single correct answer to each item. The scoring 
stencil has the answers in two parallel columns which are 
placed adjacent to the subject’s answers. 

Norms. Because of the specialized and restricted use of 
this test no attempt has been made to base the norms upon un- 
selected populations representative of the country at large. 
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Instead, representative industrial and business groups were 
tested for the establishment of norms. Occupations included 
were: (a) outside representatives, (b) clerks and (c) managers 
of local offices of Household Finance Corporation, a personal 
loan organization; (d) vacuum cleaner salesmen; (e) typists; 
(f) Hollerith key punch operators, and (g) night school stu- 
dents representing various occupational classifications. 

Conversion tables are also available for transmuting Per- 
sonnel Test scores into Otis scores, but no tables corresponding 
to those of Otis (3) for determining J.Q. or J.B. are prepared, 
because it seems to us not only unnecessary but actually mis- 
leading to use such quotients for adults, particularly in in- 
dustry and business; raw scores prove completely satisfactory. 
It must be emphasized, further, that the varying conditions 
from organization to organization, even for jobs given the 
same name, make it extremely desirable to obtain critical 
scores and norms for each new use, although the data obtained 
by us may prove to be useful in suggesting tentative norms 
for similar positions. 

Distribution of Number of Items Correct. Sample distri- 
butions of the number of items correct for two widely diverse 
groups of examinees are given in Table 3. These populations 
represent vacuum cleaner salesmen and Northwestern Uni- 
versity night school students, respectively. For a majority of 
the groups studied by us normal distribution curves are 
obtained. 

Administration with Unlimited Time. While for most pur- 
poses the twelve-minute test provides a satisfactory measure 
of an individual’s mental ability, in some situations it is 
desirable to use unlimited time to obtain a more adequate 
measure of an individual’s mental ‘‘power.’’ Consequently, 
norms have been obtained when the test is administered with 
unlimited time as well as in the customary twelve-minute 
period. The correlations between the scores in the twelve- 
minute period and with unlimited time are quite high (+ .78 to 
+.94), in the case of individuals who are of approximately 
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equal age (20-28 years). The correlations would presumably 
be lower with great heterogeneity of age because of the dif- 
ferential effect of age upon ‘‘speed’’ and ‘‘power’’ (Hovland 
and Wonderlic (2)). The average time required under con- 
ditions of unlimited time was about a half hour. 
Comparability of Forms. The three forms of the test are 
closely equated in terms of average difficulty. This is indi- 
eated by the results of Table 4 showing the comparability of 


TABLE 4 


Comparability of Various Forms of Personnel Test 











Forms 
Group 

‘*p’? AS Rad cpr 
I. College night M 27.6 27.3 27.8 
school students 6 5.9 5.8 5.9 

N 141 138 146 
II. Male employees M 29.3 29.6 
of H.F.C, o 6.3 6.3 

N 296 316 
III. Applicants for M 25.7 25.8 
jobs at H.F.C. o 6.5 6.6 

N 490 512 








mean scores of equated groups given one or another form in a 
randomized arrangement. In addition to being equated in 
average difficulty the forms are equivalent by successive fifths 
throughout the examination. Table 5 gives the average per- 
centages of subjects passing questions in successive groups of 
ten. The percentages of subjects passing each individual 
question were first determined; from these the averages for 
successive groups of ten were computed. The table is based 
upon groups of college students, applicants for federal jobs 
and vacuum cleaner salesmen. The parallel remains even 
with considerable shift in difficulty. The comparability is 
further reflected in the practical equality of the standard 
deviations presented in Table 4. 
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TABLE 5 
Average Difficulty of Questions in Successive Groups of Ten 





Average al cent of examinees passing 





individual questions within group 
Northwestern 
— Applicants for University 
Question group Ber cremate ederal jobs a now 
uden 





Form Form Form Form Form Form 
D F D F 
N=220 N=222 N=138 N=136 N=121 N=134 
First 10 questions... 82.5 83.2 85.7 87.3 94.3 93.1 








Second 10 we woe 56.8 60.4 69.5 67.6 795 76.4 

Third 10 ge Oe - 48.0 44.5 51.6 652.2 67.2 68.3 

Fourth 10 oe vue 86.3 37.8 44.1 443 55.7 57.2 

Fifth 10 ” aa a ee 27.2 30.9 34.4 38.4 
RELIABILITY 


The reliability of the Personnel Test was measured both 
by correlation between parallel forms and by the split-half 
technique. Results on the parallel form reliability are pre- 
sented in Table 6. The order in which the forms were taken 
is indicated for all groups. The standard deviations of the 
two forms were averaged to indicate the range of ability. In 
the seventh column the reliability of the entire twenty-four 
minute examination is predicted from the intercorrelation be- 
tween the forms (Spearman-Brown prophecy formula). In 
the last columns the reliability of the original Otis Test is 
given for a number of groups. Forms A and C of the Otis 
tests (thirty-minute time limit) were given to groups selected 
from the same populations as those given the Personnel Test. 

Comparison of the reliability coefficients of the two tests in- 
dicates that the Personnel Test gives about as reliable an in- 
dication of the individual’s ability in twelve minutes as does 
the Otis Test in a thirty-minute period. Administration of 
two forms of the Personnel Test requires less time than one of 
the original Otis, and in twenty-four minutes of testing time 
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a more reliable estimate of mental ability is obtained than 
with the thirty-minute Otis Test. It must constantly be 
borne in mind that the groups employed by us in determining 
reliability were considerably more homogeneous than the re- 
latively unselected populations used by Otis in computing his 
reliability. When groups selected on the same basis as the 
ones which we employed for determining the reliability of the 
Personnel Test are given the Otis Test, the reliabilities are 
seen to be closely similar. The reliabilities obtained are, inci- 
dentally, almost exactly what would be predicted from the 
probable error of scores reported by Otis (3). The standard 
deviations for Otis’ subjects were presumably from 13.3 to 
14.4, judging from the reliability and probable errors of scores 
which he reports. The standard deviations on the Otis test 
for our groups were from 6.6 to 11.7. 

From the table it will be seen that the probable errors of 
obtained scores on a single form of the Personnel Test are 
between 1.44 and 1.67. Those reported by Otis for the 
Higher Examination were 2.56 and 2.68. 

The split-half reliabilities and the probable errors of seores 
computed from them are given in Table 7. The predicted re- 
liabilities for administration of both forms are also reported. 
In the last columns are given the split-half reliabilities obtained 
with the Otis Test on groups closely comparable to the ones 
used for the Personnel Test. The split-half reliabilities are, 
as might be predicted, slightly higher than those with parallel 
forms, presumably because of the absence of factors similar to 
quotidien variability which affect the latter. The considera- 
tions with respect to the homogeneity of our groups mentioned 
in the above paragraph likewise apply here. 

The fact that the reliability of the Personnel Test is about as 
high with twelve-minute administration time as is the Otis 
with thirty, is presumably due to the method of restandardiza- 
tion. It will be recalled that the Personnel Test has items 
uniformly distributed throughout the entire range of difficulty, 
whereas too many of the Otis Test items are concentrated at 
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the easy end of the scale. In addition, only the most valid 
items from the Otis Test are employed and these are arranged 
in a stable progressive order of difficulty. It must be em- 
phasized, however, that the weaknesses of the Otis Test might 
only be present in adult testing and that the instrument is 
probably highly satisfactory for use with children. Further- 
more, it is possible that with completely naive examinees, 
never previously tested, sources of unreliability might appear 
with the Personnel Test which were not obtained with our 
groups. It might be, for example, that misunderstanding of 
directions and consequent slow starting might be dispropor- 
tionately important with a test as short as twelve minutes. 

Retesting of Borderline Cases. By using a test as short as 
the Personnel Test and retesting only those cases in the border- 
line region near the critical score, it is possible to shorten test- 
ing time for the majority of cases and at the same time attain 
reliabilities ordinarily obtained only with longer tests, for the 
individuals in whose cases maximum discrimination is desir- 
able. Cases clearly above the critical score or clearly below 
the critical score need not be retested since the unreliability 
of the tests would not change their scores sufficiently to alter 
their treatment, but individuals near the critical score may 
profitably be retested to reduce the margin of error. In our 
organization, for example, we have set the critical score at 25 
for employing men for the position of junior managers. Men 
getting 28 or above (two probable errors above the critical 
score) qualify without retesting. Similarly, those getting 22 
or below are dropped from further consideration immediately. 
Applicants obtaining scores between 23 and 27, however, are 
retested when they qualify in all other respects. If on the 
second form they attain a score sufficiently high to give them 
a total score on both forms of 52 or above, they qualify. The 
latter score is more than twice the critical score of 25, because 
of the practice effect which averages a little less than two ques- 
tions. Thus by double testing of only the doubtful eases, the 
practical effect of a lengthened test reliability is obtained with 
a minimum expenditure of time. 
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To permit even more precise discrimination between indi- 
viduals in the borderline region between 22 and 28 we have 
developed a new test (Form K). The items in this form vary 
within a narrow range of difficulty with an average difficulty 
such that just fifty per cent of a group of individuals with 
scores of 25 on Form D will pass the median question on 
Form K. This form serves to give a satisfactory dispersion of 
scores in this range where otherwise they are closely con- 
centrated. 


VALIDITY 


As in the case of any other mental test, the validity of the 
Personnel Test cannot be ascertained directly. A number of 
indirect methods, however, indicate highly satisfactory valid- 
ity. The indicated bases for determination of validity are: 
(1) the method of construction, (2) correlation with other 
tests, and (3) prediction of industrial success. 

Construction. The Personnel Test was prepared by using 
items from the Otis-Test, which, despite, weakness, has been 
shown over a long period of time to be highly valid for the 
measurement of mental ability. Furthermore, only the items 
having the highest individual validity were employed. The 
use of three successive criteria for the individual items helps 
to insure further the validity of the entire scale. 

That the short-time interval for administration of the test 
does not make the test just a matter of speed is indicated by 
the high correlation obtained between limited and unlimited 
testing time (see above). The values are of the same magni- 
tude as those reported with other well-standardized mental 
ability tests. 

Correlation with other Tests. The second line of evidence is 
the correlation between the Personnel Test and the Otis Test 
from which it was derived. The correlations between the 
Personnel Test and the original Otis Test are from +.81 to .87 
(P.E.’s = .01—.02) for a number of different groups. The in- 
terval between the two tests was from two weeks to one month. 
On the average there are about twelve items which are common 
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to single forms of the Personnel and Otis Tests. This makes 
the correlations higher than they would be if entirely inde- 
pendent tests were employed. For the purpose of establishing 
the validity of a restandardization of the same test, however, 
no serious error is introduced. The correlation between the 
Personnel Test and the Otis does not show a perfectly linear 
regression, since, as would be predicted, there is greater scatter 
on the high scores of the Personnel Test than on the Otis due 
presumably to the inadequate difficulty of the Otis Test and 
the excessive time limit. 

Another correlation indicative of validity is one of + .79 be- 
tween the Personnel Test and the American Council Test on a 
group of two hundred Northwestern University students. 
This is quite high when one considers the restricted range of 
talent in such a group. 

Prediction of Industrial Success. The third indirect 
method of testing validity is particularly important for a test 
to be used in business and industry. Too often tests are 
employed which have been validated and standardized in 
academic situations without specific determination of their use- 
fulness in the actual situation in which they are to be used. 
The validity of the Personnel Test has been established in a 
number of industrial situations; three recent studies con- 
cerning its use will be cited. The first study was carried out 
at Household Finance Corporation where the test has been 
used for selecting outside representatives. It was desired that 
men be selected who would not only prove satisfactory in their 
immediate work but would also be likely prospects for future 
managerial positions. It was found after setting the critical 
score at 25, that seventy-eight per cent of individuals who 
were selected as ‘‘experiments’’ because they scored below that 
point resigned or were dismissed before the end of a year, 
whereas only eighteen per cent who scored above that point 
resigned or were dismissed in the same period. Selecting the 
critical score at 25 retained eighty-six per cent of the indi- 
viduals who stay a year or over and only thirty-five per cent 
of those who resign or are dismissed within a year. 
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In a follow-up study supervisors were asked to pick one 
hundred men whom they considered to have been outstanding 
successes over a period of four years. The scores of these 
men were then compared with those of a group of one hundred 
men who had failed to progress and would probably ultimately 
resign or be dismissed. The successful employees averaged 
29.7 (o«=.55) and the unsuccessful 25.0 (om=.58). The dif- 
ference in mean score (C.R.=5.9) is particularly significant 
in view of the fact that these employees had been previously 
selected on the basis of the original Otis Test and hence repre- 
sented a selected group. An even more pronounced difference 
was found between managers rated as outstanding successes 
or failures. The mean for the former was 32.0 and for the 
latter 25.7. 

Another study which has been reported to us was carried 
out at the Pennsylvania Company, a large insurance and an- 
nuity organization. There it was found that the Personnel 
Test was of value in the selection of machine bookkeepers. 
This job involves posting entries on bank statements and 
deposit ledgers, work not requiring a very high level of mental 
ability. It was found that when a score of 14 on the Per- 
sonnel Test was selected as a critical score, only one-seventh of 
the satisfactory bookkeepers scored lower than that, whereas 
more than half of the poorer bookkeepers were below that 
point. 

The last and most recent investigation of validity has been 
in connection with the H. F. C. training school. New employ- 
ees are given a two-week course in public contact work and 
interviewing. Part of the work is done in class and part under 
individual supervision. During the period the trainers have 
a good opportunity to observe the work of the students, and 
they keep systematic records of their evaluations of the mental 
ability of each student as displayed during the course. When 
one hundred students had been trained the instructors were 
asked to place them in rank order of apparent mental ability. 
No information was ever given to the instructors concerning 
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the test scores. The correlation (9) between the average rank 
assigned by the two instructors and the rank on the Personnel 
Test was .59 + .05. This is especially significant in view of 
the narrow range within which the Personnel Test scores of 
the students fall. 
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THE RELATION OF PERSONALITY TRENDS 
TO DEGREES OF VISUAL CONSTANCY 
CORRECTION FOR SIZE AND FORM 


Cc. O. WEBER 
Wells College 


HE inherent subjectivity of questionnaire tests of per- 

sonality leads eventually to attempts to establish the 

existence of traits by means of objective laboratory meth- 
ods. Without commenting on the validity of the results, we 
may illustrate the latter method by recalling a few familiar 
instances. Kretschmer’s attempt to trace temperament to 
body-build ; the relationships established by J. W. Pinard and 
R. B. Cattell between character traits and laboratory tests of 
perseveration tendency; Gatewood, Guilford, and Hunt’s 
studies showing large day-to-day variations in mental output 
in schizoid personalities—all of these represent attempts to 
establish a psychology of traits on more secure foundations 
than are afforded by ‘‘paper’’ tests, as we may call them. 

In the class of such objective studies, there is one that has 
particularly attracted our attention. Robert H. Thouless,’ 
whose studies of the phenomena of visual constancy are sug- 
gestive, reports the following observation: During the course 
of an extended study of brightness, shape, and size constancy, 
Thouless noted that extroverted or cycloid subjects tend to 
show larger amounts of visual constancy than do introverted 
or schizothymice subjects. That is, the schizothymic subject 
tends, as we would expect, to see external objects in terms of 
their stimulus character rather than in terms of their ‘‘real’’ 
character. The paper in shadow, the distant object, the in- 
clined circle impress him as having the stimulus properties of 
the moment. The introvert should find it quite natural to 


1 Thouless, R. H., Individual differences in phenomenal regression, Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1931-32, 22, 216-241. 
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treat an external object as a sensation, as a phenomenon rather 
than as a real object. The object-directed extrovert, on the 
other hand, because of an equally natural preference for prac- 
tical articulations with external objects, will tend to see such 
objects in their real characters. In order to verify this casual 
observation, Thouless selected two groups of subjects of 14 
members each, one group conforming as closely as possible to 
Kretschmer’s description of the cyclothymie temperament, the 
other group to the schizoid temperament. The records of these 
subjects on the constancy tests show that the cyclothymic sub- 
jects show larger average indexes of constancy correction (or 
of ‘‘phenomenal regression,’’ as Thouless prefers to call it) 
for brightness, form, and size. 

During the winter of 1937 we made an attempt to check the 
observation made by Thouless. Seventy-six sophomores, all of 
them women, served as subjects. Each of them took J. P. 
Guilford’s new test,’ based on the new method of factor analy- 
sis, and intended to measure three somewhat related attributes 
of personality: social introversion, emotionality, and mascu- 
linity. Since Guilford considers that masculinity as measured 
by this test is somewhat unsatisfactory as a definitive factor, 
we scored this test for social introversion and emotionality 
only. The author also made a personal attempt to rate the 
subjects on a seven-fold scale on intro-extroversion, based on 
his personal acquaintance with them. Each subject also took 
the Allport A. S. Reaction Study. 

The visual constancy tendencies of the subjects were deter- 
mined by means of stereograms constructed by the author as 
a. venient and ‘‘in-door’’ method of measuring degrees of 
sizé and form correction. The set of size constancy stereograms 
consists of 16 slides made up of paired photos of a round white 
dise photographed on an open lawn at four different distances 
(3, 6, 9, 12 meters), involving four degrees of disparition for 
each distance. The form constancy set consists of 15 similar 
slides made up of paired photographs of a table top tilted at 

2 Guilford, J. P., and R. B., Personality factors 8S, E, and M, and their 
measurement, J. of Psychol., 1936, 2, 109-127. 
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five degrees of inclination from the vertical position (30, 40, 
50, 60, 70 degrees) in the various slides. For each degree of 
inclination, again, there were slides representing three differ- 
ent degrees of disparition. 

Each subject made but three observations for each slide, in 
each case gauging the size or form of the stereoscopic object, 
and then selecting an equivalent object from charts of com- 
parison areas (where size judgments were made), and from 
charts of comparison ellipses (where form judgments were re- 
quired). For both the size and form series, control determina- 
tions were made by having the subjects gauge the sizes and 
forms of special slides made by cutting out the size dises and 
the table tops and mounting them on gray cardboards suitable 
for insertion in the stereoscope. Since the cues utilized in the 
constancy correction processes come from the field surround- 
ing the object, the control slides seem suited for gauging the 
subject’s natural tendencies to over or underestimate size and 
form when uninfluenced by the constancy tendencies. In this 
way it is possible to measure quantitatively the subject’s ten- 
dency to make size and form corrections for the test objects in 
the photographed field, corrected by the measurements of 
mere tendencies to make errors of judgment of size and form 
as shown by the control slides. 

Three observations on each slide may seem insufficient for 
measuring an individual’s constancy tendencies. Actually, 
of course, since the sets of slides numbered 15 and 16, we have 
45 and 48 observations from each subject. Moreover, repeated 
trials seem unnecessary because the deviations of an individ- 
ual’s judgments for a given slide are small. For instance, the 
correlation between the first and second choices of comparison 
areas for size slides, taking 200 judgments as materials for the 
correlation, is + .954 (+ .005). For the form slides, first and 
second choices for identical slides show a correlation of + .984 
(+ .001). Other correlations of this sort indicate that indi- 
vidual determinations vary very little during a given laboratory 
sitting. We are unable to state how constant such judgments 
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are from day to day: Thouless reports that the day-to-day con- 
stancy of such judgments is high. 

We used the critical ratio method as a means of determining 
the relations of visual constancy to personality traits. Since 
there were 76 subjects, we formed groups of the 25 most in- 
trovert and the 25 most extrovert, and then compared these 
opposed groups as regards visual constancy. The same pro- 
cedure was followed in determining the differences in visual 
constancy in other personality trait groups. The results are 
given in Table I. 

TABLE I 
Personality Traits and Visual Constancy 





Trait groups N TypeG.c. Av.C.c. D D/s.EB.a Probe 





bility 

1. Extrovert-test 25 «size 76.0 
Introvert-test 25 «size 37.0 39.0 1.851 96.5 

2. Extrovert-rating 25 size 79.7 
Introvert-rating 25 size 29.0 50.7 2.136 98.4 

3. Extrovert-test 25 form 19.3 
Introvert-test 25 form 15.9 3.4 1.094 86.0 

4. Extrovert-test 25 size+form 46.6 
Introvert-test 25 size+form 27.4 19.0 1.713 96.0 

5. Low emotionality 25 size 57.0 
High emotionality 25 size 52.2 4.8 .276 61.0 

6. Low emotionality 25 form 17.4 
High emotionality 25 form 16.6 8 244 59.0 

7. Ascendancy 24 size 62.5 
Submission 24 size 59.3 3.2 141 55.0 

8. Ascendancy 24 form 19.7 
Submission 24 form 17.5 2.2 586 72.0 

9: Ascendancy - 24 size+form 42.0 
Submission 24 size+form 38.3 3.7 1.532 93.0 





The amount of average constancy correction for each group, 
whether for size, for form, or for both, is given under the 
caption ‘‘C.C. Seore’’ in the table. These values are percent- 
ages of the average excess of size (or of shape) of the experi- 
mental as compared with the control determinations. It will 
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be seen that these corrections are large, especially for the size 
determinations. Thus, in the first line, the 25 most extroverted 
subjects tend to see the photographed dises as 76 per cent larger 
than the very same discs when cut out and mounted on the 
control slides. 


GENERAL RESULTS 


Intro-extroversion appears to be the most definitely associated 
with visual constancy in this study. The last column to the 
right gives the probability that the differences found between 
groups are ‘‘true differences’’ on the basis of 100. For size 
constancy, the ratios and probabilities are the best in the table, 
and suggest that extroverts make reliably larger size corrections 
than do introverts. Judgments of form, however, give disap- 
pointing results. Perhaps to the introvert, traditionally sup- 
posed to be a good bookworm, the table-top is an especially 
*‘real’’ object! In comparisons No. 4 and 9, size and form are 
averaged. 

Guilford considers that subjects who earn high emotionality 
scores on his test are at once more emotional on the whole, and 
exhibit a tendency to emotional dependency on others. The 
differences between high and low emotionality groups are lowest 
of all. Psychologically, there is perhaps no reason for expect- 
ing that emotional traits should affect constancy corrections. 
Guilford’s results as well as our own show that low emotionality 
correlates positively with extroversion, in our study to the 
extent of +.366 (+ .066). Hence, the slightly superior con- 
stancy correction vf subjects with low emotionality is perhaps 
due to the positive association of low emotionality with extro- 
version. The differences between groups of ascendant and sub- 
missive subjects are of intermediate value. There is a tendency 
for ascendant subjects to show larger constancy corrections. 
Again, this may be due to the association of ascendancy with 
extroversion, which in the case of Guilford’s test is +.697 
(+ .039). 

None of the critical ratios on our table indicate absolute reli- 
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ability. However, in the case of intro-extroversion, they are 
high enough to be significant. This study gives experimental 
support to the belief that the distinction between introversion 
and extroversion is somehow valid. It suggests also that in- 
troversion and extroversion are true personality traits in the 
sense that a true personality trait is not confined to one mani- 
festation, but implies a stable organization of sub-traits. That 
extroverts should make larger constancy corrections is a natural 
inference from the prevalent conception of extroversion as a 
tendency to accept an object-directed attitude. 

















ADAPTING TESTS TO MACHINE SCORING 


SIDNEY W. KORAN* 


Employment Board, Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Assistance 


NE of the important problems confronting the increas- 
() ing number of users of the new IBM Test Scoring 
Machine is the adaptation of examination material to 
the limitations of the device. It is the purpose of this article 
to give examples of the manner in which several kinds of ortho- 
dox test material and certain hitherto unused tests have been 
constructed and arranged to conform to the limitations and 
advantages of the IBM machine. No effort will be made to go 
into the use of such types of material as have already been ade- 
quately covered in literature available from the manufacturer, 
nor to discuss the merits or demerits of the machine method 
and its possible effect on the reliability and validity of the test- 
ing process. 

The examinations with which this article is concerned were 
constructed for the Employment Board for the Department of 
Public Assistance in Pennsylvania. The immediate task con- 
fronting the Board was the selection under a merit system, 
and in the shortest possible time, the Assistance Department’s 
entire personnel of 7,500 for jobs ranging from executive direc- 
tor to janitor. The large number of positions to be filled and 
the fact that the law expressly forbade the elimination of any 
applicant on the basis of his education or experience, resulted 
in a larger number of candidates requesting to take the exami- 
nations than had ever before been encountered in either of the 
other two civil service set-ups in the State. This situation, 
combined with the fact that little remained of a time dead line 

*The following individuals contributed many valuable suggestions: 
Mr. Herman A. Copeland, Dr. Joseph W. Hawthorne, Mr. Jack H. Pock- 
rass, and Dr. E. A. Rundquist. The adaptation of the proof-reading and 


paragraph-meaning tests was largely the work of Dr. George K. Bennett, 
Dr. Kenneth 8. Wagoner, and Mrs. Anne K. Zink. 
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imposed by the legislation creating the Board, impelled those 
charged with setting up, administering, and scoring the exami- 
nations to turn to completely objective tests and to seek the aid 
of the new electric scoring machine. Two other limitations 
imposed on the examiners, that ‘‘the examinations shall be 
practical in character’’ and that their length tend to reflect the 
importance and rate of pay of the various positions, were other 
factors which influenced the selection of certain of the types of 
material to be illustrated. 

While it may seem to some that the directions given examinees 
in the following examples are frequently too lengthy, it should 
be remembered that most of the applicants for whom the tests 
were designed had never before taken an objective test of this 
type and many had not been in a schoolroom for a number of 
years. In addition, the introduction of a separate answer sheet 
with the attendant necessity for mastering further instructions 
or being penalized in score might, unless guarded against, have 
resulted in testing for skills other than those the examiners had 
in mind. This was especially true for the lower level positions. 


AN ALPHABETIZING TEST 
Directions: 

Rearrange the names in each of the following groups in the order in 
which they would appear in an alphabetic file. List the number in 
parentheses after each name in the blank at the right so as to show the 
alphabetic order of the rames. Then, on the ANSWER SHEET, indicate 
the alphabetized order by making a heavy mark in the appropriately 
numbered space opposite the proper question number. 

For example, when you alphabetize the names in the first group below, 
you will find that the nxme followed by the number 3 in parentheses be- 
longs after No. 101. You will therefore make a heavy mark in space 
number 3 after question No. 101 on your ANSWER SHEET, thus: 


1 2 3 4 58 











wis 3c 
Mary Ciarmatore (1) 101, Anthony Cianciarulo (3) 
Leo Ciatto (2) 102. 
Anthony Cianciarulo (3) 103. 
Ora Ciarroechi (4) 104. 





Alfonso Ciango (5) 105. 
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Lysle Produce Corp. (1) 111, 
Lyxer Laboratories, Ltd. (2) 112. 
The Lyver Memoria! (3) 113. 
Lyons Water Co. (4) 114, 





Lytell and Barton, Inc. (5) 115. 





A SORTING TEST 
Directions: 

This is a sorting test. If each name with its corresponding city repre- 
sents an addressed letter, how many letters are addressed to each city 
listed f 

Use the blanks following each city for purposes of counting. If the 
name of the city to which the letter is addressed is not listed, count it 
as ‘‘ Miscellaneous’’ (No. 105). When you have finished sorting the let- 
ters, count the number addressed to each city and indicate the total for 
each city by making a heavy mark in the proper space on the ANSWER 
SHEET. 

For example, if it is found that three letters are addressed to No. 90, 
Lock Haven, make a heavy mark in space number 3 beside the nwmber of 
that city on the ANSWER SHEET, thus: 


NAME CITY — CITY 91. Allentown ............... 

Moore Reading ray Lancaster 

Evans Seranton Cooper Harrisburg 92. Carbondale gue 

Foster Philadelphia Force Johnstown 93. Eri 

Jones Pittsburgh Lewis Reading ' 94. Harri 

Carter Carbondale Hanl pence arrisburg ........... . 

Martin Pittston Rogers Philadelphia 95. Johnstown ........... . 

Dewey Lewistown Paoli Altoona 

Green Harrisburg Beck Lewisburg 96. Lancaster ............... - 

Hope Williamsport Hyde Allentown ‘ 

Taylor Lancaster Vaughn Pittsburgh 97. Lewistown ............. 

Scott Allentown Cort Scranton 98. Phil : 

Duffy Readi Bailey Waynesburg adelphia ........... 

+ ee ag a Carbondale 99. Pittsburgh ........... . 
wi ilkes-Barre urphy York ; 

Wells Philadelphia Kahn Wilkes-Barre 1090. Pittston ......... m 

Fink Lewistown Rolfe Pittston 101. Reading .............. 

Sporn Pittston Borg Lewistown ms 

sa York Hansen Harrisburg 102. Scranton ................. - 
i Scranton Rees Reading . 

Harri Philadelphia Roth Chester 103. Wilkes-Barre ........ 

Moses Erie Prince Philadelphia = 104, York ..ecconnome 

Brand Harrisburg Creel Seranton 


Moon Carbondale Yule Pittsburgh 105. Miscellaneous ........ 
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A SYLLABIFICATION TEST 
Directions: 

Assume that it is necessary to divide each of the following words at 
the end of a typewritten line. 

One word in each group is incorrectly divided. Indicate the nwmber of 
that word by making a heavy mark in the proper space on your ANSWER 
SHEET. 

166. (1) sta-tion; (2) incon-venience; (3) occ-asion. 166 

168. (1) pro-gram; (2) se-dative; (3) prod-uct. 168 

171. (1) rem-ittance; (2) main-tain; (3) reple-tion. 171 

175. (1) eri-tic; (2) brak-ing; (3) produc-tive. 175 

179. (1) presump-tuous; (2) prep-aration; (3) spea-ker. 179 

180. (1) his-sing; (2) perspira-tion; (3) mainte-nance. 180 


A PUNCTUATION TEST 
Directions: 

Note the punctuation in each of the following sentences and make a 
heavy mark in the appropriately numbered space on your ANSWER 
SHEET to indicate whether the sentence is correctly punctuated or not. 
thus: 

1. Correctly punctuated 
2. Incorrectly punctuated 

21. The clerk was ill 

22. He received a telephone call from Paris. 

39. ‘*The material,’’ he replied, ‘‘ was received this morning.’’ 

45. Mr. Spector who is a minister arrived on a late train. 

46. A roof, that leaks, ought to be repaired immediately. 

48. The train started; the crowd shouted; the band played. 


A SPELLING TEST 
Directions: 
One word in each of the following groups is spelled incorrectly. Make 
a heavy mark in the proper space on your ANSWER SHEET to indicate 
the number of the misspelled word. 
121. (1) economize; (2) cornor; (3) almanac. 121 
129. (1) accede; (2) ninteenth; (3) memorandum. 129 
133. (1) contemptible; (2) optimistic; (3) benefitted. 133 
139. (1) suppress; (2) superintendant; (3) vigilance. 139 
161. (1) pernicious; (2) acknowledgment; (3) finaly. 161 
165. (1) subtrafuge; (2) sufficiently; (3) weird. 165 
168. (1) bachlor; (2) audience; (3) cafeteria. 168 
170. (1) conscious; (2) brilliant; (3) boundery. 170 
171. (1) glanduler; (2) glimpse; (3) religion. 171 
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A CODING TEST 
Directions: 

Coded indexes of counties by districts, city population groups, sex and 
veteran status, and occupations appear on the following pages. Refer to 
these indexes to code the information given in each of the problems which 
follow the code tables. 


Each code number to be constructed will be composed of six digits 
in the following order: 
the ist and 2nd digits (from left to right) represent the 


geographical district in which the 
county is located 

the Srd digit represents the population group into which 
the city falls 

the 4th digit represents the applicant’s sex and veteran 
status 

the 5th and 6th digits represent the applicant’s occupation 


For example, in the code number 159394, the 15 represents the district, 
the 9 represents the city population group, the 3 represents the sex and 
veteran status, and the 94 represents the occupation. 

SAMPLE PROBLEM TO BE CODED: 


The code number of an applicant from Crawford 
County, living in a city of 10,000 population, 
a male veteran with no dependents, whose occu- 019353 
pation is listed as bookbinder is: (1) 051216; 
(2) 152195; (3) 019353; (4) 103421; (5) 084532. 


Referring to the following tables, it will be seen that the code cor- 
responding to the district in which Crawford County is located is 01, 
the code corresponding to the population group which includes a city of 
10,000 is 9, the code corresponding to a male veteran with no dependents 
is 3, and the code corresponding to the occupation of bookbinder is 53. 
Combining these so that they are arranged from left to right in the order 
shown above, the code number for the applicant is 019353. Since this is 
the third choice in the problem above, a heavy mark would be made on your 
ANSWER SHEET in space number 3, thus: 


1 Se ae 


Be sure to arrange the digits in the same order as that shown above. 
It will be helpful, during the process of constructing the code number, to 
write it in the margin of the page, as has been done in the example above. 
This is only to aid you in comparing the number with the five choices 
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given in the problem. To receive credit for your answer, you must make a 
heavy mark in the proper space on your ANSWER SHEET. 
Now turn to the problems following the code indexes. 


Four tables entitled Code of Cownties According to Geo- 
graphical Districts, Population Code for Cities, Code for In- 
dicating Sex and Veteran Status, and Code of Occupations ap- 
peared on the succeeding two and one half pages and were 
followed by this final summarizing direction useful for refer- 


ence purposes : 


In constructing the code number, arrange digits in the fol- 
lowing order (from left to right) : 
1st and 2nd digits: geographical district in which county 
is located 
8rd digit: population group into which the city falls 
4th digit: applicant’s sex and veteran status 
5th and 6th digits: applicant’s occupation 
31. The code number of a male applicant from Erie County, liv- 
ing in a city of 2,000 population, a non-veteran, whose occu- 
pation is listed as barber is: (1) 011116; (2) 019132; (3) 
019141; (4) 109241, (5) 019123. 31 
35. The code number of an applicant without dependents from 
Venango County, living in a city of 15,150 population, who 
was employed as a waitress, is: (1) 028518; (2) 028415; 
(2) 028418; (4) 028515; (5) 027518. 35 
37. The code number of a male non-veteran applicant with two 
dependents, living in a city of 30,002 population, in Lycom- 
ing County, whose oceupation is chair framer is: (1) 047237; 
(2) 057234; (3) 047137; (4) 037134; (5) 057234. 37 
41. The code number of a non-veteran male applicant with one 
child, who was employed as a janitor in his city of 29,539 
population in Allegheny County is: (1) 098100; (2) 098200; 
(3) 087100; (4) 097200; (5) 087200. 41 
51. The code number of a female applicant with no dependents, 
living in a city of 15,030 population, in Fayette County, 
whose occupation is cloth finisher in a woolen mill, is: (1) 
109438; (2) 109538; (3) 108547; (4) 108447; (5) 107339. 51 


Several methods of adapting clerical checking tests to the 
use of answer sheets were devised. The two found most suit- 
able are reproduced here. Neither approach exactly duplicates 
the standardized Minnesota version but, while it was recog- 


) 
| 
: 


) 
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nized that certain ‘‘foreign elements’’ entered the situation, 
the resulting arrangements appeared to be sufficiently satis- 
factory to warrant inclusion in the battery pending experi- 
mental evidence casting additional light on the problem.* 

It will be noted that both forms shown make use of separate 
answer sheets. If it is desired to approach the standardized 
situation more closely, however, the numbers and names may 
be printed directly on answer sheets and the space between 
each pair provided with one or two sets of dotted lines for indi- 
eating responses. Such an arrangement would probably pro- 
vide norms very similar to those secured with the standardized 
form but would be extremely uneconomical from the stand- 
point of making maximum use of the answer sheet. Still an- 
other alternative would be to print the test so as to provide 
easy articulation with the standard two-choice answer sheets 
now available. 


CHECKING TEST I 
Directions: 
In each of the following groups, some of the pairs of names and num- 
bers are exactly the same while others are different. 
You are to check, on the connecting line, the pairs which are different 
and indicate on your ANSWER SHEET the total number of such pairs 
in each group. 





EXAMPLE: 
106. Fountain Mfg. Works............ Fountain Mfg. Works 
Perry Joy Vv Perry Jay 
Sund Machine Oo.....................Sund Machine Co. 


Standard Frame........ V.............. Standart Frame 
Deauville Shores........ V ............ Deauville Shore 
In the example above, three pairs are different so you are to make 
a heavy mark in space number 3 opposite question No. 106 on your 
ANSWER SHEET, thus: 


6 2 J EE 
Be sure you have marked No. 106 on your ANSWER SHEET, then go 
on to No. 107. Work as fast as you can without making mistakes. 


* Such data are at present in process of compilation and are expected 
to be the subject of a forthcoming article. 
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107. Auto Service Shop....ccccccc. Auto Service Shop 
Alester & McAlesterv..............Alester & McAlester 
Van & Van De VyeIe......-......- Van & Van de Vyere 


Raymond Pretschold.............. Raymond Pretschold 




















111. Thomassen Polonia.................. Thomssen Pollonia 
George Wienhoeber...............: Geo. Weinhoeber 
Leo Pfaelzer & Son...................Leo Pfaelzer& Son 
Smithsen Paulding..................8mithson Paulding 
Samuel R. Lurya.....................Samuel R, Lurya 
145. 529 529 
3270 3290 
4378 4398 
698 698 
NRTA 532149 
147. | SS 17287 
27355453231................27355453731 
829 829 
53728 53728 
3212 3212 





CHECKING TEST II 
Directions: 

The inside pages of this booklet contain three tests which will be timed. 
The first test consists of pairs of numbers and the second test of pairs of 
names. If the numbers or the names of a pair are exactly the same, make 
a heavy mark in space number 1 on your ANSWER SHEET beside the 
corresponding number of that pair. If they are different, make a heavy 
mark in space number 2 on your ANSWER SHEET. 

The third test consists of simple arithmetic calculations. If a problem 
is correct, make a heavy mark in space number 1 on your ANSWER 
SHEET beside the corresponding number of that problem. If it is not 
correct, make a heavy mark in space number 2. 


SAMPLES DONE CORRECTLY 





Question Booklet Answer Sheet 
1 2 
1. 453 435 1: 


1 2 
2, 6125 6125 2 | “ 
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3. William Johnson...................... .William Johnson 3 


2 
4. Abraham and Link Co.............. Abraham and Lind Co. 4 :: | 








1 2 

5. 44+8=12 5 | : 

1 2 

6. 3x6=15 6: | 
NOW DO THE SAMPLES BELOW 

1 2 

7. 326 326 7s x 

: S 

8. 7418 7814 8 : : 

1 2 

9. Samuel Dillon... Samual Dillon > 

: 1 2 

10. Markwell and Gordon...........Markwell and Gordon 10 : : 

1 2 

11. 14x5=70 | a 

1 2 

12, 12+6=3 BS es 


A PARAGRAPH-MEANING TEST 
Directions: 


Each paragraph below includes one word which spoils the meaning of 
the paragraph. This incorrect word is one of the five having numbers 
printed immediately above them. When you have found the incorrect 
word, make a heavy mark on your ANSWER SHEET in the space having 
the same number as the incorrect word. 


1 2 
125. The tragedy of man is that he has developed an intelli- 


3 4 5 
gence eager to uncover mysteries, but not dull enough to 


penetrate them. 125 
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1 2 
129. But we may disagree with all this, and yet strongly dissent 
3 4 
from the assumption that literature alone is competent to 


5 
supply this knowledge. 129 
1 
130. A single ruling force need not be indefinitely imposed upon 


2 
even worshipful subjects if they feel that their interests 


3 q 5 
are being upheld or themselves imposed upon. 130 


1 2 
132. It is even more certain that nature is the expression of a 


3 4 
definite order with which everything interferes, and that 


5 
the chief business of mankind is to learn that order and 
govern themselves accordingly. 132 


1 
135. The application to industry of scientific discoveries and 


2 
inventions, with the consequent great development of ma- 


3 
chinery and every form of capital, has wrought a tremen- 


dous decrease in the production of nearly every commodity 
desired by sh 135 
144. Probably the first meeting ground of en was on the 
battlefield. Collisions of interest in the salads for ex- 
istence occurred and men ‘er no better fd of settling 
them than by seed encounter. 144 


A PROOF-READING TEST 
Directions : 

The two paragraphs under Copy A, below, consist of twenty lines which 
are absolutely correct. Copy B has been typed from Copy A and contains 
various kinds of errors. 

Compare Copy B line for line with Copy A. Determine the number of 
errors in each line and indicate that number by making a heavy mark in 
the appropriate space on your ANSWER SHEET. 

Each line is numbered as a separate question. Lines that centain no 
errors should be marked as choice number 5. Lines that contain one error 
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are to be marked as choice number 1—two errors, choice number 2—three 
errors, choice number 3—four errors, choice number 4. 


251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 
255. 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 


COPY A 


ALL THE STATE LAWS are administered separately by 
the States, but under the Social Security Act the Federal 
Government grants money to the States to pay costs of ad- 
ministering State unemployment compensation laws which 
are approved by the Social Security Board. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION is undertaken by 
the State to protect working people against the risk of los- 
ing their jobs. But the whole community suffers when 
workers are unemployed, and the weekly payments to those 


COPY B 


ALL THE STATE LAWS are administered separatley by 
the States but under the Social security Act t he Federal 
Government grants money to the States to pay cost of ad- 
ministiring State un-employment compensaton laws which 
are approved bythe Social Security Board, 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION is under taken by 
teh State to protect working people against the risk os los- 
ing their jobs But the whole community suffer when 
workers are unemployed, and the weekly payments ot those 


251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 




















CENTILE AND T-SCALE NORMS FOR REVISED 
ALPHA EXAMINATION, FORM 5 


GILBERT 8. MACVAUGH 
Bok Vocational School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE aim of this paper is to present a centile and a T-scale 

Z& designed to supplant the incomplete centile scale now 

published for the Revised Alpha Examination, form 5 

(F. L. Wells 1932). Wells’ norms are incomplete because one 

cannot assign a centile rank to a subject making a score of 60 
or less. 

The subjects who took the above test for the present study 
were a random sample of 5000 adult, male, English speaking, 
literate prisoners tested in the psychological clinic at the 
United States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, between 
February 1933 and October 1936 inclusive. The average 
chronological age was 349+ 0.0 years; o=101+0.0; Q, 
= 27.5; Me = 33.0; Q, = 40.6; range 18 to 76. On the New Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, form W, the group showed a mean 
educational age of 13.4+ 0.1 years; o=2.3+0.0; Q,=11.6; 
Me = 13.1; Q; = 15.2; range 9.9 to 19.1. 

The entire group of 5,000 cases was divided into four sub- 
groups to ascertain whether or not the mean annual perform- 


TABLE 1 


Showing: D, the Difference between the Means, and D/op, the Reliability 
of the Difference between the Means. N=5000; M=67.6+0.55 
o=38.7+00; Q,=35.7; Me=638.3; Q,;=94.4; Q,=204 











Second 1250 Third 1250 Fourth 1250 
M=64.8; 6=37.5 M=68.25;06=37.55 M=69.45; o=37.5 
D D/op D D/op D D/op 
First 1250 ........ 2.85 1.9 0.6 0.4 1.8 1.2 
M = 67.65 
o = 37.5 
Second 1250 ...... 3.45 2.3 4.65. 3.1 
Third 12650 ....... 1.20 0.8 





1 Formerly Psychologist, U. 8. Public Health Service. 
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ances on this test varied: significantly. Each subgroup repre- 
sents the Alpha-examined commitments of approximately one 
year. Table 1, containing the measures of central tendency 
and variability of the entire group, shows that the average 
performance of each of the four subgroups did not (with one 
exception) differ significantly from each of the others during 
the experimental period of about four years. 

Table 2 contains both the centile rank and the T-score cor- 
responding to any raw score on the Revised Alpha Examina- 


TABLE 2 


Centile and T-scale for the Revised Alpha Examination Form § 
(F. L. Wells, 1982). N=65000 Adult, Literate, Mates 








e> e> ee 

> © 3 ia © o a >) oO - @ 
Gi 382i s8G i 6G i 
E 8S & ee - oe eee - ee z o & 
1 0 145 51 39 47.5 101 80 585 151 97 69. 
2 0 19 52 40 47.5 102 80 585 152 97 69. 
3 0 21. 53 41 48. 103 81 58.5 153 97 69. 
4 0 235 54 42 48, 104 82 59. 154 98 69.5 
5 1 26. 55 43 485 105 82 59. 155 98 70. 
6 1 26. 56. 44 48.5 106 83 59.5 [156 98 70. 
7 1. 28. 57 45 49. 107 83 59.5 157 98 70.5 
8 2 29. 58 46 49. 108 84 59.5 158 98 70.5 
9 3 805 59 47 49. 109 85 60. 159 98 71. 
10 38 315 60 48 49.5 110 85 60. 160 98 71. 
11 4 32. 61 49 495 111 85 605 161 98 715 
12 4 33. 62 50 50. 112 86 605 162 99 72. 
18 5 34. 63 51 50. 113 86 60.5 163 99 72. 
14 6 345 64 51 505 114 87 61. 164 99 72.5 
15 7 86. 65 52 505 115 87 61. 165 99 72.5 
16 7 35.5 66 53 51. 116 88 615 166 99 73. 
17 8 36. 67 54 51. 117 88 615 167 99 73. 
18 9 36.5 68 55 515 118 88 62. 168 99 73.5 
19 10 37. 69 56 515 119 89 62. 169 99 74. 
20 11 37.5 70 57 51.5 120 89 62. 170 99 745 
21 12 38. 71 57 52. 121 90 62.5 171 99 74.5 
22 13 38.5 72 58 52. 122 90 62.5 172 99 75. 
23 13 39. 73 59 52. 123 90 62.5 173 99 75.5 


24 14 39.5 74 60 52.5 124 91 63. 174 99 76, 
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TABLE 2—(Continued) 








zg 4 £ g 

? C) 2 $e 2 32 © £ 3. © A 
sa2§ 382 2 382 5 38 2 3 
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25 15 40. 75 61 52.5 125 91 63. 175 100 76.5 
26 16 40. 76 62 53. 126 91 635 176 100 77. 
27 17 40.5 77 63 53. 127 91 63.6 177 100 77. 
28 18 41. 78 63 53.5 128 92 63.5 178 100 77.5 
29 19 41.5 79 64 53.5 129 92 64. 179 100 78. 
30 20 41.5 80 65 54. 130 92 64. 180 100 78.5 
31 21 42. 81 66 54. 131 93 645 181 100 78.5 
32 22 42, 82 66 54.5 1382 98 645 182 100 79. 


33 23 42.5 83 67 54.5 133 93 65. 183 100 79.5 
34 23 42.5 84 68 55. 134 93 65. 184 100 80. 


35 24 43. 85 69 55. 135 94 65.5 185 100 80.5 
36 25 43. 86 70 55.5 136 94 65.5 186 100 81. 
37 26 43.5 87 70 55.5 137 94 66. 187 100 81.5 
38 27 44. 88 71 55.5 138 95 66. 188 100 81.5 
39 -28 44. 89 72 55.5 139 95 66.5 189 100 81.5 
40 29 44.5 90 72 56. 140 95 66.5 190 100 82. 
41 30 44.5 91 73 56. 141 95 66.5 191 100 82. 
42 31 45. 92 74 56.5 142 95 67. 192 100 82. 
43 32 45.5 93 75 56.5 143 95 67. 193 100 82. 
44 33 45.5 94 75 57. 144 96 67. 194 100 82. 
45 34 46. 95 76 57. 145 96 67.5 195 100 82. 


46 35 46.5 96 77 57.5 146 96 67.5 196 100 82. 
47 36 46.5 97 77 57.5 147 96 68. 197 100 82, 


48 37 47. 98 78 58. 148 96 68. 198 100 82 
49 38 47. 99 79 58. 149 97 68.5 199 100 84. 
50 39 47. 100 79 58.5 150 97 68.5 200 100 84 





tion, form 5. The limitations surrounding the interpretation 
of the upper and lower deciles of the centile scale are recog- 
nized but this centile scale is more correctly applicable to 
adult populations, despite its limitation, than are the concepts 
of the M.A. and the IQ. Although the T-score is applicable, 
strictly speaking, only to data of a normal curve, these data 
approximate the normal curve sufficiently well for practical 
purposes to warrant the application of the T-score method of 
ranking. 














A NEW APPLICATION OF SURVEY TECHNIQUES TO 
THE STUDY OF PUBLIC ATTITUDES TO- 
WARD CONTRIBUTING TO SOCIAL 
AGENCIES 


WALLACE H. WULFECK 
The Psychological Corporation 


OLUNTARY support of agencies organized to care for 
the incapacitated and indigent has been regarded as 
one of the prime privileges and obligations of citizen- 

ship in a Democracy. Those who define Democracy in terms 
of individual freedom and initiative believe that governmental 
assumption of this prerogative tends to restrict the indi- 
vidual’s freedom and eventuates in some form of regimenta- 
tion. Directly opposed to this point of view are those who 
hold this function to be the direct responsibility of govern- 
ment. Regardless of the economic and social implications 
inherent in either position, we as a nation, are confronted by 
the paradox of a so-called democratic laissez faire government 
gradually assuming more obligation for an increasing share 
of human welfare. The fundamental tenets of the democratic 
form of government, once clearcut, are becoming vague and 
indefinable. Seven years of New Deal policy have produced 
a political leadership which is muddled and a bewildered 
public. Without intending to be partisan this statement seeks 
only to point out the growing inconsistency in current political 
philosophy. One aspect of the resulting confusion is in part 
responsible for this study. 

In recent years various community chests throughout the 
nation have encountered serious difficulty in raising the neces- 
sary funds for the continuance of participating agencies pro- 
grams at the level of effective service. The Community Fund 
in one of our important cities, faced with this dilemma, asked 
the Psychological Corporation if it could develop a technique 
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by which the factors contributing to its failures might be ex- 
tracted from public opinion and attitude. In other words, 
what determiners are operating in the ‘‘public mind’’ which 
might bring about reduction and/or cessation of giving toward 
the support of eleemosynary enterprises. 

From the agencies’ point of view four fundamental ques- 
tions are involved: (1) Has the incursion of government into 
the relief field given rise to the belief that government is re- 
sponsible? (2) Are there objections to the various partici- 
pating social agencies or their programs? (3) Are there 
negative attitudes toward cooperative fund raising methods 
employed by Community Chests, and finally (4) Is it simply 
a matter of bad educational method on the part of the fund 
raising organization? 

These four questions really formulate the problem. Public 
knowledge and attitude are the nub of it. Internal factors 
such as efficiency of the organization are not pertinent. 

Because the problem is related to several fundamental socio- 
economic questions and because the situation provided op- 
portunity for experimental application of survey techniques 
to a relatively new area of public attitude, the Psychological 
Corporation undertook the study. It so happened that the 
writer had considerable experience in fund raising and was 
cognizant of many of the technical aspects of the job. 

Two experimental approaches were made. The first was an 
intensive test-tube study covering the four points mentioned 
above, conducted in one large city. The second was a nation- 
wide study of one question relating to the place of government 
in the relief field. 


METHOD 


In the one city test-tube study, 500 interviews were made 
among the three highest income levels. The questions asked 
were designed to cover some aspects of the four phases of the 
problem mentioned above. Seventy-five per cent of the calls 
were made with adult men, 25 per cent with women. All 
interviews were conducted in the home and were made in the 
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late afternoon and early evening. The lowest income group 
were neglected because they are more often the recipients of 
benefits than contributors to such egencies and because the 
size of the sample imposed necessary limitations. 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of Interviews 











2 ono Men Women Total 
= % # % # % 
ae 5 18 18.2 32 25.6 100 20.0 
ux 186 49.6 62 49.6 248 49.6 
SESS 121 32.6 31 32.6 162 30.4 
Total ....... 375 125 500 





One hundred of the 500 interviews were made among the A 
class or highest income group. This tends to overweight the 
sample but is justified on the ground that the size of the per 
capita contribution is relatively high at this level. A repre- 
sentative sample was assured by using an economic map of 
the city based upon the monthly rental rate. 

The obtained data were submitted to an exhaustive statistical 
analysis, by the punched-card method. Only those tables 
pertinent to this paper are presented here. 

The second study, a part of a nation-wide social survey, 
bears only upon the question of responsibility for financing 
social agencies. The question used was taken from the first 
study without change in wording. Six thousand, four hun- 
dred fifty-one interviews were made in over 80 cities scattered 
throughout the United States. Approximately equal num- 
bers of men and women amung the four income classes were 
interviewed as follows: 10 per cent ‘‘A,’’ 30 per cent ‘‘B,’’ 40 
per cent ‘‘C,’’ and 20 per cent ‘‘D’’ class. Both question- 
naires were pre-tested several times before the final form was 
adopted. 
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RESULTS 


The discussion of results will follow the order of the four 
questions outlined above. Although each of these questions 
has an answer in the data, the first of them will occupy the 


greatest part of our discussion, since the results have the 
broadest general interest. 


(1) As will be seen in Tables 2 and 3, the confusion arising 
over the responsibilities of the governed and the government 


TABLE 2 


One-City Sample 
Q. 5. Do you think organizations such as the R. C., Y. M., orphanages 
































and hospitals should be supported by: a) the gov’t ——, b) the 
Cc. F. ——, ¢) or should they raise their own money ——-* Com- 
ments 
Economic Groups 
Total 
A B Cc 
% %o % % 
Government 14 29 45 31 
Community Fund 58 39 20 37 
Raise Own 17 22 17 19 
Government and Community Fund ..... 1 2 2 2 
Government and Raise Own .................. 1 1 6 3 
Community Fund and Raise Own ..... 2 
All three 1 
Don’t know 6 7 10 8 
Total % 100 100 100 100 
Total Imtervie ws 2... .ccecccccsmscesensemn » 248 152 500 





in a democracy carries deeply into the attitudes of the people. 
On this one question alone there is little notion of the right- 
ful place and function of the government in the program 
of relief and institutional aid. The results from both studies 
are strikingly similar in this respect. 

Roughly around 30 per cent of the people now bold the 
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TABLE 3 
Nation-wide Sample 
Q. 12. Do you think organizations such as the R. C., Y. M., orphanages 











and hospitals should be supported by: a) the gov’t , b) the 
Cc. F. ——, ¢) or should they raise their own money ? Com- 
ments 
Economic Groups 
Total 
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Government 166.22 060—C lo 30—ia4B}esCi‘éd SCD 
Community Fund 438 35 26 19 1869 29 
Raise Own 2 624 «6©8380—hCOU17:«Oa8B C8 





Government and Community Fund .. 3 4 4 4 243 
Government and Raise Own ............... 1 1 1 1 79 1 
Community Fund and Raise Own ..... 4 2 1 95 
1 
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All three 2 2 1 88 
Don’t know . @ 3 wa 


_ 











Total 100 100 100 100 6451 100 








unqualified opinion that support of all social service agencies 
is the obligation of government. . 

In the nation-wide study an approximately equal per cent 
(29) hold public financial support to be a united community 
duty whereas the une-city study showed 37 per cent sharing this 
view. About 20 per cent believe each agency should raise its 
own budget. While 13 per cent in the one city and 19 per cent 
throughout the nation either do not know who should maintain 
them or split the responsibility. Clearly enough there is a dis- 
turbing lack of unanimity and considerable evidence of con- 
fusion. It may be expected that the implications for democracy 
inherent in the individual opinions which make up this statistic 
are rarely if ever suspected. 

Closer inspection of the tables reveals some interesting de- 
tails. As we go down the economic scale it is observed that 
more and more people tend to depend upon the government 
for the maintenance of social agencies. Conversely the higher 
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the income level the greater the belief that cooperative public 
effort should be responsible. Economic status appears to have 
little effect upon the opinions of those who believe the agencies 
should finance themselves or believe the obligation to be a joint 
one. 

Dependence upon the state and a tendency toward a belief 
im more socialized forms of government characterizes very 
strongly the attitudes of the members of the lower income 
groups. But by no means is this attitude absent among the 
middle and upper economic groups. Right or wrong the ‘‘let 
Uncle Sam do it’’ attitude is becoming the order of the day. 

A second question included in the one-city survey throws 
more light on this tendency. When asked ‘‘Do you believe 
that unemployment and other government relief has made 
people give more or less to these organizations?’’ 62 per cent 
answered ‘‘less,’’ 19 per cent ‘‘more,’’ 3 per cent ‘‘no effect’’ 
and 16 per cent ‘‘did not know.”’ 


TABLE 4 


Q. 7. Do you believe that unemployment and other government relief 
has made people give more or less to these organiza- 


























tions? 
Economic Groups 
Total 

A B Cc 
% % % % 
More 12 19 24 19 
Less 73 62 55 62 
ee eee 3 4 3 3 
ee eo) 12 15 19 16 
Total per cent ........... 100 100 100 100 
Total Interviews .. 100 248 152 500 





Broken down by economic groups it may be observed that 
the higher the income level the greater the belief that govern- 
ment relief programs have caused people to give less to social 
agencies. Thus the belief that government should finance 
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such institutions is related to the belief that this attitude 
affects the size of private contributions to them. More than 
that, a fair share of those who do not believe it is a govern- 
ment job nevertheless think that individual contributions are 
reduced because the state has assumed so large a share of the 
relief load. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
61 per cent of the persons interviewed believe the Fund was 
raised by many contributions of $5.00 or less rather than by a 
small number of large gifts (Q. 13). 

These opinions are perhaps consciously or unconsciously 
determined by the personal economic status of the respon- 
dents when asked (Q. 11) ‘‘What do you think happens when 
they don’t get all the money they ask for?’’ 

Many of the people (44 per cent) believe that Agency services 
are curtailed when the Fund fails to raise its quota. There is, 
however, a nice distinction which appears between the form of 
expression which states the foregoing belief for the A economic 
group and the C economic group. The former tend to ex- 
press the curtailment in terms of a reduced program, whereas 
the latter tend to express the curtailment in terms of indi- 
vidual suffering. That is to say, the upper economic level 
habitually thinks in institutional terms, the lower economic 
level in personal terms. Perhaps this is due to the fact that 
members of C economic group are more likely to be potential 
recipients of agencies’ services. A feeling of -personal in- 
security among the lower income groups may in part account 
for their attitude of dependence upon the government, while 
the tax factor seems to motivate the upper economic strata. 

All this may seem to be remote from the problems of com- 
munity funds. But a little thought reveals two important 
answers for them. (1) One reason for the reduction in con- 
tributions to their campaigns stems directly from these atti- 
tudes held by contributors. (2) These beliefs, if they continue, 
may prophesy a profound change in the present form of 


1 The fact is that more than 60 per cent of a quarter of a million annual 
budget is supplied by 1 per cent of the contributors. 
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charity and relief programs throughout the country. It may 
mean ultimate control of all such functions by government 
and a consequent elimination on shift in the form of the 
social agencies. This may be a guess far beyond the facts 
to be found in the data, but the implication is certainly there. 

(2) Continuing with the second problem, ‘‘Are there any 
objections to the various participating social agencies or their 
programs ?’’ several questions were included in the question- 
naire to test attitudes toward specific agencies.” 

This sample of the population gave a negative answer with 
only negligible exceptions. If this sample represents the 
general public’s attitude it can be said that giving is little 
affected by feeling against the organizations which participate 
in the financing efforts of the Community Fund. Religious 
prejudice, organizational preferences and jjealousies did not 
appear in any significant numbers. 

(3) The third problem concerning the existence of negative 
attitudes toward cooperative fund raising, t.e., the Community 
Fund itself, again elicited no evidence of crystallized atti- 
tudes against the Fund. When asked (Q. 12) ‘‘Do you think 
the Community Fund raises too little or too much ?’’ 12 per cent 
answered ‘‘too much,’’ 35 per cent ‘‘too little,’? 29 per cent 
‘*just right’’ and 24 per cent ‘‘did not know.’’ 

When non-givers were asked their reasons for not giving 
(Q. 26) only twelve—10 per cent of 121 non-givers—gave 
answers which fell into the category ‘‘not worthwhile, too much 
overhead, graft.’’ 

Given an opportunity to say why they believed such agencies 
, should be supported by the government, the Community Fund 
or Raise their own funds (Q. 6) only 24 persons gave replies 
which directly reflected upon the Fund raising organization. 

From these results it does not appear probable that un- 

2Q. 17. Are there any organizations, not in the C. Fund that should 
be in? Yes —No—D.K.— (If yes) Which ones? Are there any in 
which should not be in? Yes — No—D.K.— (If yes) Which ones? 


Q. 26. (If they gave, ask) How did you decide how much to give last 
year? (If they didn’t give) Why didn’t you give? 
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favorable attitudes toward the Fund seriously affect the size 
and number of contributions. 

(4) Of more importance are the replies to questions bearing 
upon the effectiveness of the educational and publicity cam- 
paign conducted by the Fund. 

Recognition of symbols, recall of radio programs and 
sponsorship, and mail content were tested. Knowledge of 
campaign goals and results, the number of participating 
agencies and the character of their work was also explored. 

For the sake of brevity the results of these questions may 
be summarized in the following series of statements: 

I Using the recognition method, 27 per cent of the sample 
failed to identify the widely used Red Feather symbol of the 
Fund ; 21 per cent of the A economic group and 21 per cent of 
the givers did not remember which money raising organization 
uses it, although only 5 per cent failed to identify the Red 
Cross symbol. 

II Even though this Fund tries to raise many times more 
money than any other local effort, only 45 per cent knew that it 
raises the most. A mere 17 per cent came within a half million 
dollars of the exact amount when asked how much the Fund 
tried to raise each year. Only 9 persons named the exact 
amount ($2,500,000). 

III Asked if the most recent campaign was successful, 61 
per cent knew that the full amount was not secured. About 15 
per cent of these were aware of the extent of the shcrtage. 

IV Although 70 organizations are united in the Fund only 
3 per cent had any notion of the number; 29 per cent believed 
there were less than 40 and 59 refused to guess. 

V Asked to name as many of these organizations as they 
could remember, 36 per cent would not name any, 28 per cent 
named an average of 5 all in the Fund; 33 per cent named an 
average of 5 both in and out of the Fund and 4 per cent named 
an average of 3 all out of the Fund. 

VI In the face of an extensive mail budget and several 
hundred thousand letters and folders mailed annually, only 
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49 per cent of the contributors and 31 per cent of the non-givers 
recalled having received any mail at all. Recall of the content 
was rarely accurate. 

VII Local radio programs reach a fair proportion of the 
people (170—34 per cent) but the script was not tied to the 
Community Fund in such a way that they remembered who 
sponsored the programs. Only 5 of 170 listeners identified 
the sponsors. 

In the light of the fact that an intensive educational pro- 
gram is carried on continuously and that the quantity of ma- 
terial and media used is certainly sufficient, these results are 
somewhat astonishing. The conclusion that the program con- 
tent has failed to tell the story and make it stick cannot be far 
wrong. Thus we find the second significant factor to be an 
ineffectual educational program. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Two factors appear to provide the major explanations for the 
lack of adequate financial support of the Community Fund. 

(1) The unconditional belief that government should as- 
sume the responsibility is shared by 30 per cent of the people 
questioned. This presages a growing attitude that the state 
shall become more social in its enterprises to care for the 
economic welfare of its citizens. In addition there is much 
confusion as to who is really responsible for financing the 
social agencies. These two attitudes provide a partial explana- 
tion. 

(2) Public misinformation and lack of information regard- 
ing the aims, ideals, programs, and achievements of the vari- 
ous organizations financed through the Fund and the purposes 
of the Fund itself also explain its undersubscribed goals. 











COOPERATION OF MEN, MANAGEMENT AND 
PSYCHOLOGISTS IN INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


RICHARD 8. SCHULTZ anp MATHIAS B. LYNAUGH 
Psychological Corporation 


HERE is much novelty in industrial experiences for men, 
é i management, and psychologists under present conditions 
of collective bargaining and labor legislation. The scope 
of Industrial Psychology and its applications to Industrial 
Relations have been considerably extended. In the field of 
vocational selection, the economic and social value of psycho- 
logical methods has been repeatedly demonstrated during the 
last three decades. The emphasis and demand for broader 
application of psychological methods to other problems in 
Industrial Relations is signified by such publications as ‘‘Man- 
agement and the Worker”’ (9, 10). 


BROAD APPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY TO 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In a recent conference with personnel directors, the follow- 
ing questions were presented as problems to which the Indus- 
trial Psychologist is expected to devote his efforts (6, 8) : 


1. Is it sound practice to introduce a prospective em- 
ployee to a general picture of the work performed and 
conditions under which it is performed by actual visit? 

2. It has been stated that four out of five people going 
to work in the morning wish that they were going some- 
where else. What can be done to change this condition? 

3..How should management deal with chronic com- 
plainers, especially when these people are old employ- 
ees (11)? 

4. What is the answer to the ever-increasing problem 
of educated youth being the understudy of the ‘‘old 
timer’’ with the idea that one day this youth is to re- 
place this older foreman or supervisor (5) ? 
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5. What is the usual attitude of the employee towards 
the employer (15) ? 

6. What psychological factors, if any, assist in ex- 
plaining the growth of unionism in the United States in 
the past five years? 

7. Why do many employees have the feeling that the 
boss is always trying to ‘‘trim’’ him even though the 
policy of the company is contrary to this idea? 

8. What practical contributions have Industrial Psy- 
chologists made to the handling of employee grievances ? 

9. What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
guaranteeing an employee his job? Do the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages and how can a job be guar- 
anteed ? 

10. Has psychology in Industrial Relations been de- 
veloped to such a point that industry can rely solely on 
psychological tests for employment of help? 

11. How can the degree of ‘‘stick-to-it-iveness’’ pos- 
sessed by a job applicant be accurately ascertained ? 


DEVELOPMENT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS THROUGH 
COOPERATION OF MEN, MANAGEMENT AND 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


These Industrial Relations problems and many others are 
more likely to be dealt with by cooperative efforts of men, 
management and psychologists. As an illustration of the 
function of the psychologist in the current problems of Indus- 
trial Relations, a program undertaken in a coke plant employ- 
ing less than 500 men will be briefly reviewed. Up to a short 
time ago the relationship between employees and management 
was relatively informal. Employee morale has been fairly 
satisfactory. 

Recently the plant employees joined a union. Turn-over in 
this organization is small. Hiring is at a minimum. Labor 
supply is local. Changes in personnel by way of transfer, pro- 
motion, or reassignment are few. There are only a few men 
on one type of work. 

Is there really anything further to do about personnel in this 
organization? If we examine the situation from a broader 
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point of view, there is a problem of helping employees to under- 
stand their various relationships to the organization and to 
develop mutually desirable standards for work. Such stand- 
ards should be objective, fair, and based upon sound scientific 
principles of human relations. Furthermore, in discussion of 
such matters in the Joint Committee Meeting, the men became 
interested in the possibility of a Qualifying Examination in 
the procedure for promotion and reassignment of employees, 
especially for operating jobs. 

The operator’s work in a coke plant is an important job. 
This is considered a good promotion. Operators are key men 
in the manufacturing and chemical processes and in control 
of equipment. Many factors concerning production costs, in- 
terruption of service, accidents, and improvement in operation 
are within the control of this group. 

A man on this job needs a combination of abilities which is 
unusual in terms of safety in operation and responsibility. 
It is a much more difficult type of work than production, 
beeause of the need for coordinated thinking and action at 
crucial moments. 

Before a Qualifying Examination could be developed it was 
necessary to make a detailed analysis of the’ job. In under- 
taking such a job analysis, the psychologists were fortunate 
in having the splendid cooperation of the men in the plant. 
Through such mutually interested associations, it was possible 
not only to obtain more accurate descriptions of the job but 
also to facilitate the development of other personnel pro- 
cedures (1). 

The job descriptions were prepared in simple language and 
in expressions used by employees. The statements of the job 
analysis were carefully reviewed with the employees in small 
groups and individually approved by them. This material 
later became part of a special Manual of Job Duties. 

The significant aspect of this job analysis program is the 
spirit of cooperation which resulted from practical collabora- 
tion. The men felt a first hand responsibility in seeing that 
the job analyses were accurate. Twenty-four representative 
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employees actually have their signatures printed with this 
material to indicate full approval. The manifold importance 
of encouraging employees to analyze their own jobs and to 
describe their duties in detail is obvious. From an industrial 
relations standpoint, the first practical step in developing this 
cooperation was to begin with collaboration of men, manage- 
ment and psychologists. 

With such simple but nevertheless accurate descriptions of 
jobs and essential abilities, it was then possible to consider a 
special type of qualifying examination. Here again the 
method was to collaborate with the employees at every step. 
To the extent that employees participate in developing person- 
nel procedures, to that extent are such methods likely to achieve 
their long-term objectives. 

This Qualifying Examination was developed with full recog- 
nition of industrial relations needs in this plant in 1939. 
Every personnel procedure was defined practically in terms 
of the work to be done and the actual situations or things re- 
lated to the man on the job. The preparation of the examina- 
tion was discussed with a number of employees and supervisors. 
They made many helpful suggestions. Some of them even con- 
structed sample questions. A draft of the examination was 
submitted for comment and review to the men, supervisors, 
and members of the Joint Committee. 

This form aims to measure mental alertness and adaptability 
in practical situations. It is not to be confused with the popu- 
lar conception of an intelligence test. The ability to under- 
stand and interpret practical situations and to carry out in- 
structions is basic and seems to broadly differentiate these men 
for various types of jobs. 

Performance in the examination does not depend on formal 
schooling. Since there is no time limit, the men are afforded 
the best opportunity to demonstrate their ability. It requires 
only the ability to read simple material similar to that used in 
plant instructions. The first form of the examination includes 
a series of pictures and practical situations likely to be familiar 
to employees and applicants. It is in the language and envi- 
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ronmental terms familiar to this type of workman. To adult 
men in this type of work the situations in the Qualifying Ex- 
amination are real, and they represent the kind of ideas they 
use and the things they have to deal with in demonstrating 
their daily as well as long term effectiveness on the job. The 
second part of the examination calls for certain types of simple 
knowledge, ability to understand instructions and ability to 
make simple records. 

Improvement in one personnel technique often has favorable 
effects on other procedures or methods in industrial relations. 
Recently this program was reviewed in a conference (1) and 
the following excerpts are of interest because they indicate the 
broad implications of an approach to the development of pre- 
cision and scientific personnel methods: 


‘‘The benefits derived from the foregoing may be 
summarized in order of relative importance somewhat 
as follows: 1. inspiring confidence, 2. stimulating inter- 
est, 3. providing job and safety information, 4. supply- 
ing examination material, 5. providing a test of the ac- 


curacy of the employee named, 6. producing a better un- 
derstanding of the coordinated operation of the whole 
plant, 7. enhancing the appreciation of the importance 
of the individual in his job, 8. describing the qualifica- 
tions of the man necessary for the job, 9. exchanging 
ideas relative to the job, 10. broadening the education 
of supervisors, 11. recording departmental vocabulary 
and vernacular, and 12. furnishing a sound base for a 
program for the selection and training of plant opera- 
ae 

**It should be recognized that this material might 
serve as a pattern or guide for another gas company, 
but another gas company would need to develop its own 
specific material. Each group of employees and each 
plant layout, while similar in many respects, is so indi- 
vidual in character that serious difficulties would be 
encountered if a perfunctory adaptation of the material 
were attempted. Our experience indicated the wisdom 
of having job analyses made by competent outsiders 
working with the regular operators. Without the time 
and help given by the twenty-four regular operators in 
the six departments this work could not have been done 
in its present form.’’ 
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PSYCHOMETRIC METHODS AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Men, management, psychologists and engineers have also 
been devoting considerable attention to the current problem 
of more accurately describing and evaluating jobs and their 
relative worth in terms of points and wages (4). 


‘‘Research on this subject involves analyzing the 
qualities required to do the work in question. By care- 
ful thought and discussion, it can be decided what kinds 
of skill, endurance, knowledge and experience are 
needed to do the work in question. As far as possible, 
the words and phrases used to describe the qualities 
should not overlap or conflict with one another. Usu- 
ally a sentence or two describing each quality chosen 
and perhaps illustrating that quality will help very 
much at later stages in the research. .. . 

‘*Bear in mind also that those who work on and those 
who supervise the operations in question can give sub- 
stantial aid. Your primary concern here is to test and 
demonstrate a form of research as a useful tool. Do not 
fall into the common error of trying to impose your will 
on the lives of others. Even though in some analyses 
and research it is felt that little help can be gained from 
those closest to the jobs, it must be remembered that for 
the plan to get into use, it must be well understood and 
felt to contain the best informed judgments on the 
subject’’ (16). 


Here as in many other fields of industrial relations, ample 
theory seems available but practical research results are still 
forthcoming. It is in this area perhaps that during the next 
decade the psychologists can contribute much by the use of 
available statisticai methods and the extensive research on 
sealing methods (7). 

Other common problems in industrial relations should not 
only be measured but should be psychologically correlated as 
shown in the ‘‘Outline of Some Measurable Factors in Indus- 
trial Relations.’’ For some of these problems, methods have 
been demonstrated. For others, the critical methods will be 
forthcoming when men, management and psychologists coop- 
erate in a common effort (12, 13, 14). 
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OUTLINE OF SOME MEASURABLE FACTORS IN 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS (2) 


1, Fitness for work Age, education, experience. 
Interests. 
Emotional stability. 
Intelligence. 
Strength and health. 
Special aptitudes and talents. 


2. Training Progress in learning, kind of training 
available and methods in use. 

3. Supervision Methods and attitudes of supervisors. 

4. Organization of work Layout, routing, supply of materials. 


Work methods, tools, machines, postures, 
variety of work. 


5. Hours of work Rest pauses, variations in production, 
work curves. 

6. Work conditions Lighting, ventilation, noise. 

7. Physical fitness Food, sleep, relaxation. 

8. Financial incentives Salary, wages, fairness of rate. 


Method of payment: day wage, group 
bonus or piece rate. 
9. Non-financial incentives Supervisory methods, production records, 
merit ratings. 
10. Opportunity for advancement. 
11. Uncertainties concerning accidents, health hazards, old age, and 
unemployment. 
12. Satisfaction, contentment and life outside working hours. 


Industrial psychologists have at hand many techniques, as 
described in publications by Tead (17), Bingham (3), Uhr- 
brock (18), and Viteles (19). The task for men, management 
and psychologists is to make greater use of the practical experi- 
ments in studying industrial relations problems. 

This paper has reviewed a program of cooperation in indus- 
trial relations research of men, management and psychologists. 
A new method means essentially an experimental attitude. 
This necessitates a pioneering and courageous approach in 
dealing constructively with mutual problems. 

The psychological method is one scientific and experimental 
point of view in industrial relations. It provides codified 
standards and facts in human relations. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF THE OCCASION AS 
A FACTOR IN LEARNING 


A. MAX CARMICHAEL 
Ball State Teachers College 


OES designating to the learner the occasion upon which he is regu- 
larly to perform a given task increase the likelihood that he will the 
sooner learn to do so upon his own initiative? Or will he learn just as 
soon or sooner if he is merely instructed over and over again at the ap- 
pointed times without vocally being made aware of the occasion? 

For instance very often a child has to acquire the habit of taking medi- 
cine after or before a meal. How soon will he learn to do so if the parent 
instructs him on the necessary successive occasions upon which he gets 
through with his meal, ‘‘Son, remember to take your medicine just as you 
get through with your meal.’’ Then comparatively, how soon will he 
learn to do so if the parent’s instruction upon the same successive occa- 
sions consists only of this statement, ‘‘Son, take your medicine, please.’’ 

In a more general way the question is how comparatively efficacious is 
the simultaneous occurrence of the so-called adequate and inadequate 
stimuli when the adequate stimulus is identified for the learner and when 
it is not. 

Twelve kindergarten children were given instructions individually ac- 
cording to the former pattern and twelve according to the latter. The 
investigation extended over a period of three years as our facilities per- 
mitted the use of only two children at a time. Also the same situation 
and the same performance could not be used with all the twenty-four, so 
the endeavor was made to pick occasions equally regular and equally obvi- 
ous to the children, and responses equally interesting, or rather uninter- 
esting; for in an effort to use responses of equal interest it was felt best 
to use those that had no or little import for children. 

The occasions used were: (a) taking a drink in line with other children 
at a regular time in the day; (b) taking off one’s wraps after coming in 
from outdoor recess; (¢) putting away one’s blanket after taking a rest; 
(d) washing one’s hands after a regular visit to the toilet. The responses 
were the following: (a) getting a book from a shelf and giving it to the 
assistant teacher; (b) getting a dish from a shelf and giving it to the 
assistant teacher; (¢) getting the attendance cards and giving them to 
the regular teacher; (d) getting the unused paper towels and giving them 
to the assistant teacher. 
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One of the two contrasting sets of instructions will now be given in 
detail as an illustration. The assistant teacher standing near the given 
subject of the experiment said to him the moment he finished taking his 
drink, ‘‘ John, every day from now on just as you get through with your 
drink, I want you to get that book on the shelf and bring it to me.’’ The 
first day the instructor showed where the book was, On the next day at 
the same moment the instructor waited for a flash of a second after the 
child was through with his drink to see whether he would get the book on 
his own account. Just the second she saw he was not going to do so she 
repeated exactly the sentence above. This same alternative behavior upon 
the part of the teacher was repeated each day until the child performed 
the task upon his own initiative five days in succession. With the second 
subject the instructor did exactly the same except to say, ‘‘ John, will you 
please get that book on the shelf and bring it to me.’’ 

When any subject made the given response five days in succession with- 
out being reminded, he was considered as having learned it and the experi- 
ment stopped as far he was concerned. Of course the subjects often per- 
formed the act two, three, and even four days in succession and then had 
to be reminded again, and the effort to train had to be continued. 

The best single measure of the respective amount of training necessary 
in the two types is probably the central tendencies of the number of days 
together that subjects were reminded of the task and did it of their own 
accord before beginning the five successful days. This would be the best 
measure in spite of the fact that two children who were trained by having 
the occasion indicated to them and six or one-half of those trained by the 
other method passed out of our control before they ever did do the task 
five days in succession upon their own initiative. Most assuredly if the 
two and six children had been held until they finally did succeed, the results 
would have been far less favorable for the second method than the figures 
show. 

For the group trained by indicating the occasion the mean number of 
days was 16.58+2.12. For the other group this figure was 33.67 + 4.14 
days, over twice as long. The difference between these two means was 
4.8 times its probable error. The median score for the first group was 
15, for the latter between 33 and 40. 

- From these data it seems clear that designating for the learner the 
occasion upon which a given act is to be performed will greatly decrease 
the time it will take him to learn to do it upon his own accord in com- 
parison with designating merely the act to be performed. It should also 
be said that these data put a strain upon our belief in the association 
theory, namely that a response is attached to an inadequate stimulus by the 
repeated simultaneous occurrence of the adequate and inadequate stimuli 
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followed finally by the withdrawal of the former as the latter becomes 
capable of taking its place. 

Some further figures and observations may be in order. The range of 
learning days for the first group was from two to 45 days and for the 
second group four to 75 days. Accordingly some children learned strik- 
ingly sooner than others. Why so few repetitions for some learners and 
so many for others? These figures confirm the conclusion that the mere 
repetition had little comparative effect upon the ultimate success. 

Nor was general intelligence much of a factor. Indeed the correlations 
between intelligence and quickness of learning for both groups were 
slightly negative, —.246+.18 and —.25+.18 respectively. The reasons 
for this appeared to be the children’s deeper interest in other things going 
on in the room and their almost total lack of interest in the assigned task. 
Moreover, these factors seemed to be slightly more operative with the 
bright children. 








NEWS AND NOTES 


The Eastern Association of College Deans and Advisers of Men held its 
eleventh annual meeting on Saturday, November 25, 1939, at Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, with President Frank G. Lankard, Brothers 
College, Drew University, acting as chairman. The problem of discipline 
in the college was the general theme of the meeting. 


The fourth annual conference on Vocational and Educational Guidance 
of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology was held at University 
College, London, England, on January 8. One of the sessions was devoted 
to a discussion of the new Terman-Merrill revision of the Binet-Simon 
tests of intelligence. At the conclusion of the discussion a committee, 
under the chairmanship of Professor Burt, was appointed for the purpose 
of producing a British standardization of the Terman-Merrill revision. 
The suggested version has since been drawn up and is now in process of 
standardization. 


The new Diagnostic Examination of Silent Reading Abilities by August 
Dvorak and M. J. Van Wagenen consists of ten parts. Parts 1-5 are 
measures of verbal competence; the second function of the test is in parts 
6-10, which are expressions of reading performances. The third function 
is that of analysis or diagnosis and consists of a study of the results of all 
ten of the parts. Parts 6-10 occupy two-thirds of the testing time of two 
hours. The two hour length of this test is a marked departure from the 
recent emphasis upon speed. The test analyzes reading ability into the 
following separate elements susceptible to remedial teaching: rate of com- 
prehension; ability in perceiving relationships; vocabulary, both words in 
context and isolated words; range of general information; grasping cen- 
tral thought; retention of clearly stated details; integration of dispersed 
ideas; drawing inferences from context; and interpretation of contents. 
The test is published by the Educational Test Bureau, 720 Washington 
Ave. 8.E., Minneapolis, Minn. A new feature of the test is that it is 
adapted to machine scoring. 


A new book entitled ‘‘ Intelligence and Crime,’’ by Simon M. Tulchin, 
is the result of an eleven-year study of 10,413 Illinois penitentiary and 
reformatory prisoners, recently published by the University of Chicago 
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Press. Dr. Tulchin, formerly a psychologist for the Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research, found that the average criminal is as intelligent as 
the average soldier, but no more so. Intelligence or lack of it does not 
explain why an individual becomes a criminal, but it is a determining 
factor in his choice of a crime specialty, according to Dr. Tulchin’s find- 
ings. Many other interesting facts are discovered and related by the 
author. 


California has had in effect since 1909 a sterilization law applying only 
to inmates of state institutions. Up to the present time the state has 
sterilized about 12,600 patients. The Human Betterment Foundation has 
for years been making an intensive study of the results to the patient, 
the family and the community. For further details see ‘‘ Human Steriliza- 
tion Today,’’ or write The Human Betterment Foundation, 321 Pacific 
Southwest Building, Pasadena, California. 


The Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test, prepared under the direction of 
Edward B. Greene, Department of Psychology, University of Michigan, 
gives a profile of a student’s vocabulary in eight fields of information as 
follows: Human Relations, Commerce, Government, Physical Sciences, Bio- 
logical Sciences, Mathematics, Fine Arts, and Sports: Each division of 
the battery consists of thirty items arranged in ten levels of difficulty. It 
has been said that ‘‘terminology in any subject is more than a mere 
list of words; it is a catalogue of the important coneépts in that subject.’’ 
The test is self-administering and scoring is by simplified stencil, or by 
machine. The World Book Company is the publisher. 


The Sixth Institute on Exceptional Child was held at Langhorne, Pa., 
November 24, 1939, under the auspices of the Child Research Clinic of 
The Woods Schools. Authorities in the fields of the exceptional child, 
psychologists, psychoanalysts, research directors and educators were among 
the speakers on the program. Speaking on ‘‘ The Interplay Between Emo- 
tional and Intellectual Level,’’ Dr. Bruno Klopfer, Director, Rorschach 
Institute, New York City, reviewed the history of the Rorschach Method 
and its position among the different approaches to personality study. Dr. 
A. Irving Hallowell, University of Pennsylvania, spoke on ‘‘ The Child, The 
Savage and Human Experience.’’ One of his conclusions was that there 
are some similarities between children and primitive peoples but that the 
facts do not bear out the theory of similarity of development in the indi- 
vidual and in the race. 
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Other speakers and their topies included Dr. W. E. Blatz, Director of the 
Institute of Child Study, University of Toronto, who spoke on ‘‘ What Is 
an Exceptional Child?’’ Dr. J. Louise Despert, Payne Whitney Psychia- 
trie Clinic, New York Hospital, spoke on ‘‘ Research in the Nursery 
School’’; and Dr. Charles M. Morris, Resident Psychologist, The Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pa., discussed ‘‘A Special School Looks at Special 
Edueation.’’ 


**Tf you counsel, advise on job-hunting, direct a guidance program, ad- 
minister vocational tests, manage a placement bureau, supervise personnel 
service, teach an occupational class, conduct guidance service in clubs, 
Y.M.C.A.’s or Y.W.C.A’s, address a group on the subject of occupations, 
or head a library, you need the Vocational Guidance Digest.’’ The fore- 
going statement appears in an announcement sent out by the Stanford 
University Press concerning this useful publication which is now begin- 
ning its sixth volume, under the editorship of L. R. Martin. Guidance ex- 
perts on the editorial advisory board of the Digest include Walter J. 
Greenleaf, Specialist in Occupational Information and Guidance, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; C. Gilbert Wrenn, Research Adviser, Gen- 
eral College, University of Minnesota; Harry E. Tyler, Sacramento Junior 
College; Curtis H. Threlkeld, Principal, Columbia High School, South 
Orange, New Jersey; Robert C. Cole, Director of Guidance, Worcester 
Boys’ Club, Worcester, Mass.; and Margaret E. Bennett, Director of Gui- 
dance, Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, Calif. The yearly subscription 
rate is $2.50. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Pratt, CARROLL C. The Logic of Modern Psychology. Macmillan, pp. 
179, $2. 


This review can well start with a quotation from page 147. ‘‘It must 
be obvious to the reader, however, that these pages, except for a few com- 
ments later, are not concerned with applied psychology.’’ This statement 
should not prevent the applied psychologist from making this book some 
concern of his. 

The main thesis of the book is that care must be exercised in general- 
izing from observable data, that is in the construction of theories, con- 
cepts, principles, laws. Although there is some logic involved in selecting 
what is to be observed, Professor Pratt explains that the gross errors 
oceur at this level very infrequently. It is much more difficult to go for- 
ward from observed data and give a description of the events that in- 
volves no error. Descriptions or reports necessitate the use of symbols 
and these are not always well standardized. But it is futile to make 
observations and do nothing about the data. Of course it is permissible 
to go beyond the data and thus exercise a formal as well as a material 
logic. However, there should be some control on this process of building 
principles and it should not be allowed to get far from the data of 
observation. 

It is shown that philosophy and science are constantly overlapping and 
cannot be kept discrete. 

The author has something to say about the logic used by several of the 
accepted leaders in psychology and it is astonishing to find how well the 
quotations from these sources illuminate the main trend of thought herein. 

Since the primary data of observation are relatively useless and unim- 
portant, it is shown by example how to construct a formal physiology, 
psychological physiology, to correlate these data. Although a formal 
physiology is not as good as a material physiology, in the absence of the 
latter, psychologists are justified in using the former. 

As illustrations of points along the way, many experiments are cited, 
from rats and reflexes to tonal densities and key pushings. 

Not the least surprising aspect of this book is the delightful style in 
which the subject is treated. It carries a ‘‘lesson’’ and exemplifies good 
teaching technique. No doubt Professor Pratt is a ‘‘born’’ teacher; 
ef. p.175. The book can be read with profit by all psychologists, ‘‘ pure’’ 
and ‘‘applied’’ alike. 

K. W. OBERLIN, 
University of Delaware 
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BLUuEMEL, C.S. The Troubled Mind. 1938. ix+520 pages. Baltimore: 
The Williams & Wilkins Co. 

The subject of the book is the disturbed and troubled normal human 
being rather than the pathologically abnormal individual, although all the 
important psychiatric categories are discussed. Particular attention is 
given to the psychopath-at-large, with special reference to the social im- 
plications of the psychopath’s participation in politics. But this emphasis 
by no means describes the contents. The book is replete with all types of 
cases of human maladjustment. Whether the topic is fear of dirt or fear 
of insanity; excessive sweating or air hunger; stuttering or hysterical 
blindness—the psychologist’s interest is easily maintained, for the author 
deals with personalities daily encountered in psychiatric practice. Some 
of the peculiarities of behavior which are reported will prove astounding 
even to the sophisticated instructor of abnormal psychology who may find 
it worth while to include such source material in his daily lectures and dis- 
cussions. It is of interest that Dr. Bluemel gives little attention to psy- 
choanalysis. Nowhere does he discuss the topic and his few remarks about 
it suggest that he questions its value. 

The case studies are devoted to description rather than to interpretation. 
They average about ten lines in length and do not always satisfy the 
reader’s curiosity about etiology, prognosis, and treatment. The lack of 
eriteria for differential diagnosis and the loosely organized presentation 
are other shortcomings. But the emphasis upon content rather than 
system is justified by the gaps in our knowledge of human behavior. 

The advantages of the book are far more imposing than its disadvan- 
tages. A fact of considerable importance is the author’s psychological 
orientation as revealed in his evaluation of the effects of learning. The 
book is a contribution to clinical studies of human behavior. 


ANTHONY J. MiTrano, Px.D., 
Child Study Department, Board of Education, 
Rochester, New York 


Cuester Roy Garvey. The Activity of Young Children During Sleep. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press. 1939. Pp. x+102. 

This monograph analyzes the records of 3,486 nights’ sleep of 22 chil- 
dren between the ages of 25 and 58 months. Each child slept in his own 
home in a special bed to which was attached H. M. Johnson’s apparatus 
for recording movements of the bed springs. In all essential details 
Johnson’s method was followed so that the results could be compared 
with his on adults. 

The mean rest period of all children was about 8 minutes and they took 
about half an hour to go to sleep. Thus the children were found to be 
about twice as active as adults. Plotting the number of moves against the 
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time since going to sleep showed a rhythmic curve of sleep which was very 
similar from child to child in contrast to the individual variations found 
with adults. Quieter sleep was found with boys, if the children did not 
have a nap, with medium temperatures, at ages two and four, in February 
and March, when the bed was wet, when the children had played vio- 
lently before bed time, and when sleeping on the back or abdomen. 
Quietness of sleep was not related to length of sleep, time of going to 
bed, attendance at the nursery school the preceding day, room or out- 
side temperature, or weight or body build. None of the data upon which 
these statements are based showed very pronounced differences from their 
opposites. 

This study is an interesting addition to the literature on sleep, but the 
delay in its publication weakens its effectiveness. The date of publication 
is just 9 years and 26 days later than the last day of observation. Ac- 
cording to a foreword by J. E. Anderson, the author was engaged in pre- 
paring this monograph for publication when he died. The staff of the 
Institute of Child Welfare saw the book through the press. There have 
been only minor changes from the material left by Dr. Garvey. In a 
sense this is unfortunate. A delay of nine years in preparing a mono- 
graph of this size for publication was hardly necessary. If Dr. Garvey 
had completed his manuscript he surely would have given some recognition 
to work later than 1931 which is the date of the latest reference in his 
bibliography. For the editors to publish this work as though it were 
very recent and the latest investigation in the field, without any direct 
indication of its age, is unfair to the reader and to the author. 

C. M. Lourtit, 
Indiana University 








NEW BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


New books and pamphlets for review should be sent to JAMEs P. PorTEr, 
Editor, JOURNAL OF APPLIED PsYCHOLOGY, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Abstracts of Dissertations, University of Southern California Press, Los 
Angeles, California, 1939. 146 pp. 

Annual Report of the Neuro-Psychiatric Institute of the Hartford Retreat. 
Hartford, Conn. 44 pp. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Ohio State School for the 
Blind. Columbus, Ohio. 101 pp. 

Dynamic Forces in Elementary Education, Special Number. Muskingum 
College Faculty News Bulletin, November, 1939. Lorin E. Bixler, 
Editor. Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 16 pp. 

Guidance in Public Secondary Schools. ArTHuR E. TRaXLER. Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, 437 W. 59th Street, New York City, 1939. 
329 pp. 

Improving Your Personality. Eart C. LockHartT. Walton Publishing 
Company, 332 8. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., 1939. 512 pp. 

The Individual and His Society. ABRAM KARDINER. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York City, 1939. $3.50. 503 pp. 

Objective Personality Study. Emmy L. STogpILL AND AUDELL HERNDON. 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York, 1939. $1.00. 106 pp. 
Proceedings of the Midwestern Forum on Visual Teaching Aids: Chicago, 
May 12-13, 1939. The Educational Screen, Chicago, Ill. 50 cents. 

79 pp. 

Propaganda Analysis, Vols. I and II (1938 and 1939). Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, Inc., 130 Morningside Drive, New York City. 
1938. $1.50 each. 

Psychological Issues. Ropert 8. WoopwortH. Columbia University 
Press, New York City, 1939. $3.50. 421 pp. 

Speech Development of a Bilingual Child. Vol. I. Werner F. LEopowp. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., 1939. $2.25. 188 pp. 
Students’ Manual for General Psychology. W. F. VauaHan anp I. G. 
NEEDHAM. Doubleday, Doran & Company, New York City, 1939. 

238 pp. 

A Study of Jealousy. T.M.ANKLEs. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 306 Stuart 
Street, Boston, Mass., 1939. $2.00. 109 pp. 

Textbook of Abnormal Psychology. ..Second Edition. Roy M. Dorcus 
AND G. WiLson SHarrer. Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 
Md., 1939. $4.00. 475 pp. 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Titles of books are followed by the name of the author of the work 
reviewed. All other references are to original articles. 


Ability, influences, heredity, mu- 
sical environment, scores, kinder- 
garten children, Seashore mea- 
sures, musical, 347; ——, higher 
form, critical analysis, Otis self- 
administering test, mental, 367. 

Achievement, college, comparison, 
cooperative test scores, high 
school grades, measures, predict- 
ing, 289. 

Accomplishment, intelligence, par- 
ticipation, extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, scholastic, 602. 

Activities, scholastic accomplish- 
ment, intelligence, participation, 
extra-curricular, 602. 

Activity of children during sleep 
(Garvey), 748. 

Adaptability, adolescents, social, 
508. 

Adjustment, college students, fac- 
tors, personal history, person- 
ality, 660. 

Adolescents, social adaptability, 
508. 

Advertisements, recognition tests, 
false identification, 264; ——, 
comparison, indices, attitude, 
radio, 23. 

Advertising, separation, appeal, 
brand-name, testing spot, 60. 
Alpha examination, Form 5, cen- 
tile, T-scale norms, revised, 720. 
American Council on Education 
psychological examination, valid- 

ity, 306. 


Analysis chart, adjusted graphic, 
623 ; ——, effectiveness, highway 
signs, method, 669 ; , Humm- 
Wadsworth temperament scale, 
discussion, statistical, 525; ——, 
Otis self-administering test, men- 
tal ability, higher form, critical, 
367; ——-, radio program, diffi- 
culty, feature-, 57. 

Appeal, brand-name, test spot ad- 
vertising, separation, 60; ——, 
special features, radio program, 
54. 

Applied psychology, radio research, 
1, 





Appreciation course, measuring, 
listener’s attitude, radio art, 75. 

Aptitude, dependability, clerical, 
332. 

Army Alpha, Stanford-Binet, com- 
parison, ratings, mentally re- 
tarded prisoners, 608. 

Art appreciation course, measuring 
listener’s attitude, radio, 75. 
Articulate, inarticulate replies, 

questionnaires, 104. 

Assemblers, employee selection test, 
electrical fixture, radio, 240. 
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